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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  t  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  m>on  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  tMing  unbiassed  truth,  let  Aim  proclaim  war  with  manJtind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  greed  men,  thef 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.~-Du  Foi. 


with  which  he  had  mach  to  do  was  the  personal  debate 
of  which  he  was  made  the  nnwilling  hero  when  he  was 
rather  unnecessarily  called  to  account  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
for  some  remarks  he  had  made  about  the  Home-Bulers, 
and  was  all  but  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  impas* 
sioned  rhetoric  superfluously  strong  for  the  occasion 
and  the  object.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Lopes  would 
still  be  member  for  Frome,  and  would  likewise  be 
Solicitor-General,  if  the  present  occupant  of  the  latter 
office  could  have  been  induced  to  go  to  the  Bench  or  to 
retire.  The  resolve  of  the  latter  gentleman  and  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Lopes  are  so  far  satisfactory  that  they 
give  our  side  a  triumph,  which  is  something,  and  an 
encouragement,  which  is  more. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


The  one  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  was  amusingly  illustrated  daring  Mr.  Cross’s 
speech  to  the  Conservative  working-men  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  **  I  think,”  said  the  Home  Secretary,  that  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  make  the  prisons  so  familiar  to  the 
”  ‘‘  Quite  right,  governor,”  exclaimed  an 


lowest  class, 

enthusiast  among  the  audience,  and  the  declaration  was 
greeted  with  uproarious  and  not  unnatural  applause. 
We  are  sure  Mr.  Cro.ss  had  no  idea  that  his  words  were 
likely  to  be  understood  as  promising  a  general  gaol 
delivery  to  those  whom  he  called  the  lowest  classes; 
but  it  looks  very  much  as  if  some  of  his  hearers  had  in¬ 
ferred  some  such  bright  future  from  his  allusion  to  the 
prisons.  It  would  be  cruel  to  assume  that  the  Conser¬ 
vative  working-men  of  Birmingham  feel  a  particular 
interest  in  a  Government  which  promises  not  to  make 
them  too  fandliar  with  the  prison.  Ill-natured  persons 
might,  however,  draw  unpleasant  inferences,  from  the 
fact  that  the  promise  about  the  prisons  was  the  most 
loudly-applauded  part  of  the  Homo  Secretary’s  speech. 
There  is  an  old  rhyme  which,  in  describing  a  prison, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  place  for  all  manner  of  rogues  and 
wrong-doers,  but  adds  that  it  is  sometimes  a  place  “  for 
honest  men  withal.”  It  was  to  the  honest  men,  no 
doubt,  that  Mr.  Cross  held  out  his  promise  of  gentler 
dealing ;  but  the  quaintness  of  the  approval  with  which 
his  words  were  so  suddenly  met  might  have  suggested 
the  idea  that,  among  the  Conservative  working-men  in 
the  crowd,  there  were  some  who  shared  the  opinion  of 
Jack  Cade’s  adviser  Dick,  and  held  that  “  if  we  mean  to 
thrive  and  do  good,”  the  proper  thing  is  to  “  break  open 
the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners.” 


The  Liberal  victory  in  Frome  is  not  perhaps  a  thing 
to  get  into  ecstasies  about,  but  it  is  a  satisfactory  event, 
and  one  of  good  omen.  It  is  a  gain  of  a  seat,  and  con- 
sequently  of  two  votes  to  the  Liberal  side ;  it  is  the  first 
distinct  gain  we  have  had  to  record  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  sends  a  good  Liberal  into  Parliament  again.  The 
Tory  candidate  was  rather  a  strong  man,  and  Mr. 
Snmuelson’s  success  was  therefore  all  the  more  grati¬ 
fying.  Mr.  Lopes,  the  late  member,  was  not  much  of  a 
politician ;  he  always  voted  steadily  with  his  party,  but 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  very  clear  ideas 
about  politics,  and  he  was  a  speaker  whose  dry  fluency 
resembled  that  of  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass.  The  only 
interesting  or  amusing  episode  in  Parliamentary  life 


The  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  question 
of  civil  burials  is  very  important.  In  considering  the 
Budget  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  notice  was  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  customary  ceremonious  homage  was  refused 
to  officers  of  the  order  who  chose  or  whose  relatives 
chose  a  non-religious  interment.  To  this  denial  of 
equality  the  Left  were  compelled  to  oppose  a  distinct  chal- 
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lenge,  and  M.  Floqnet  raised  the  anestion  on  Thursday. 
It  was  expected  that  General  Berthant,  the  Minister  of 
War,  would  reply,  and  he  might  have  done  so  without 
compromising  the  political  position  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
M.  de  Marcere,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
gained  such  a  creditable  reputation  lately  as  tho  represen¬ 
tative  of  moderate  Republican  opinions,  came  for  ward  him¬ 
self  in  tho  tribune  to  announce  the  “  compromise  ”  which 
tho  Government  had  resolved  to  offer.  After  an  irrele¬ 
vant  historical  dissertation  upon  military  funerals  and 
religious  rites,  the  Minister  concluded  by  declaring  that 
no  mibtarv  hnr.™^^  vA  ’  ^jiu  Ije  uestowea  in 
accordance  with  tho  public  *eeling  of  France  unless 
accompanied  by  a  religious  ceremony,  “  because  faith  in 
religion  and  immortality  is  tho  foundation  of  moral 
courage  in  the  soldier.”  But  M.  de  Marcere  said  the 
Government  was  willing  to  level  down,  by  withdrawing 
all  militaiy  honours  from  tho  funerals  of  Knights  of  the 
Legion,  except  where  the  deceased  had  been  actively 
serving  in  the  army  at  the  date  of  his  death.  This 
resolution  has  caused  intense  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Republican  majority,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  whole 
crop  of  rumours.  But  some  time  must  elapse  before  we 
can  know  the  result  of  the  debate  continued  yesterday 
in  the  Bureaux. 


There  used  to  be  a  song  very  popular  among  Hun¬ 
garian  boys  in  the  Danube  about  a  stork  with  a  wounded 
foot  which  was  supposed  to  be  flying  from  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  A  Turkish  boy,  the  song  said,  had  wounded 
tho  bird,  but  tho  Hungarian  boys  would  heal  it  and  pro¬ 
tect  it.  Tho  Hungarian  boys  and  men  of  our  time  seem 
to  have  no  such  generous  purpose  towards  the  wounded 
and  injured  victims  of  Turkish  power.  The  Hungarian 
boy  is  very  much  inclined  to  help  the  Turk  just  now. 
We  hear  of  nothing  but  interchanges  of  compliments 
between  the  Magyars  and  the  Turks.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  it  seems  very  absurd.  No  people,  says  a 
great  author,  who  disregard  the  freedom  of  others  but 
come  in  the  end  to  lose  their  own  freedom.  We  would 
not  augur  so  badly  for  the  Hungarians  who  showed  so 
admirable  a  capacity  for  recovering  and  retaining  their  I 
liberties.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  not  the  fact  that 
tho  possession  or  even  the  power  to  make  good  use  of 
freedom  renders  men  always  in  sympathy  with  the  love 
of  liberty  in  others.  The  Hungarian  feeling  towards 
Turkey  is  made  up  of  self-interest,  gratitude,  jealousy 
of  tho  Sclav,  and  a  sentimental  liking  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  an  old  foe.  But  it  is  not  in  any  way  less 
reasonable  or  less  respectable  than  the  sympathy  felt  by 
a  certain  class  in  this  country  for  the  Southern  seces¬ 
sionists,  or  the  sympathy  of  tho  Irish  Nationalists  with 
tho  French  in  all  their  enterprises,  or  that  of  the 
Americans  in  general  for  tho  Russians  during  the 
Crimean  War.  The  sympathies  of  classes,  and  even  of 
nations  are  often  as  whimsical  in  their  way  as  the 
caprices  of  beauties. 


By  a  two-thirds’  majority,  the  German  Parliament 
has  adopted  a  Bill  for  the  Trial  of  Press  Offences  by 
Juries.  The  Prussian  and  the  Saxon  Ministers  of 
Justice  in  vain  opposed  this  Bill  in  long  but  somewhat 
weak  speeches.  In  various  German  States,  especially 
in  the  South,  and  more  particularly  in  Bavaria,  trial  by 
jury  for  Press  offences,  as  well  as  for  all  other  criminal 
cases,  has  been  retained  ever  since  the  German  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848.  Altogether  tho  interest  felt  in  the  jury 
institution  has  been  stronger,  for  many  years  past,  in 
Southern  Germany  than  in  the  North,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Justice  himself. 
In  many  respects — for  instance,  as  regards  tho  freedom 
of  the  Press,  tho  self-government  of  the  communes,  and 
tho  efficiency  of  tho  parliamentary  system  in  Budget 
matters — the  South  has  long  been  in  advance  of  the 
North.  A  Bavarian  Deputy,  Dr.  Franckenburger, 
known  as  an  authority  on  tho  question  at  issue,  firmly 
declared  in  a  strong  speech  that  the  jury  system  had 
worked  excellently  in  Bavaria,  as  regards  Press  offences, 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  If,  during  a  con¬ 


siderable  period,  the  Bavarian  juries  systematically  gave 
verdicts  of  **  not  guilty  ”  in  such  cases,  the  reason  was 
to  be  found  in  the  frivolous  charges  brought  by  reaction¬ 
ary  Governments  against  journals.  Dr.  Franckenburger 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury 
for  Press  offences  would  not  be  extinguished  in  Bavaria, 
but  bo  extended  all  over  the  empire.  It  may  be  brought 
to  recollection  here  that  Prince  Bismarck,  in  one  of  his 
light  sallies,  once  asserted  that  the  Prussian  Government 
was  far  more  Liberal  than  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  of 
the  South.  _Here  is  the  occasion  now  to  prove  it. 


It  is  a  pity  that  the  Duke  of  Saldanha  should  have 
had  his  name  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  the  Lisbon 
.Tramways  Company  and  the  enterprises  of  Mr.  Albert 
Grant.  It  was  not  in  such  association  that  a  career  like 
his  should  have  closed.  He  was  in  his  day  a  maker  of 
Governments  and  of  sovereigns ;  he  played  a  great  part 
on  a  rather  small  stage  ;  he  was  oddly  out  of  place  in 
our  fast  speculations  and  in  the  companionship  of  fluent 
Mr.  Grant.  It  is  touching  to  read  of  the  veteran  man- 
at-arms  in  the  fine  old  English  ballad,  whose  helmet  to 
a  hive  for  bees  is  turned  ;  but  a  soldier’s  helmet  turned 
into  a  hive  for  such  swarms  of  busy  bees  as  Mr.  Albert 
Grant  was  fond  of  rearing  was  not  a  gracious  sight. 
During  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Dumouriez  and  of 
I  his  residence  in  London,  it  used  to  be  reported  of  him 
that  ho  supplied  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  the  plans 
of  his  campaigns.  The  story  was  not  likely  to  have  had 
even  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
wanted  no  teaching  from  Dumouriez  or  anyone  else ; 
and  perhaps  the  “  Swiss  of  Heaven,”  as  Carlyle  calls 
him,  would  not,  whatever  his  faults,  have  been  anxious 
to  help  the  vanquisher  of  his  countrymen.  But  it  was 
at  least  a  somewhat  grander  thing  to  be  said  of  a  great 
old  soldier,  that  he  occupied  himself  in  planning  cam¬ 
paigns  than  in  getting  up  speculative  enterprises  with 
odd  companions.  The  Duke  of  Saldanha  was  in  his  way, 
and  for  his  opportunities,  a  great  man.  At  least  he  had 
much  of  greatness  in  his  career.  The  career  faded  out 
as  quiet  ly,  and  became  almost  as  much  an  anti-climax, 
as  that  of  his  old  brother-in-arms  Admiral  Napier,  who 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  Nelson  or  a  Cochrane,  and 
died  a  typical  grumbler  and  ]t)ore  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


The  Italian  Home  Minister,  Sig.  Nicotera,  has  been 
made  the  object  of  an  atrocious  libel  by  the  Oazetta 
d'ltalia,  an  organ  of  the  Moderate,  or  Conservative, 
party  lately  in  power.  He  and  his  associates  were  com¬ 
pared  by  that  paper — which  formerly  received  an 
annual  subvention  of  60,000  lire  from  the  ex- Cabinet — 
to  the  band  of  common  criminals  and  assassins  such  as 
Lucian!  and  Frezza !  It  was  alleged  also  that,  at  the 
time  of  Pisacane’s  heroic  attempt  against  Bourbon  rule, 
Nicotera,  one  of  the  participators  in  that  rising,  when 
made  prisoner,  betrayed  to  the  Neapolitan  Government 
the  key  to  the  cypher-writing  in  Pisacane’s  note-book 
which  contained  the  names  of  all  the  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  of  that  Democratic  enterprise.  These  calumnies, 
published  before  the  elections,  were  destined  to  ruin  the 
character  of  the  Minister.  In  his  native  town,  Salerno, 
he  has,  however,  been  elected  all  but  unanimously-- 
viz.,  by  1,180  votes  out  of  1,197.  His  life,  from  early 
youth,  is  honourably  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Salerno.  A  law-snit  for  libel  has  been  laid  by  Sig. 
Nicotera  against  the  Oazetta  Italia.  Garibaldi,  accord¬ 
ing  to  news  from  Italy,  has  written  a  letter  in  vindication 
of  the  patriotic  and  Liberal  statesman.  We  happen 
to  be  able  to  bear  similar  testimony,  though  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Italian 
Minister,  such  testimony  is  certainly  not  required. 
Years  after  the  expedition  of  Pisacane,  Mazzini  said  in 
private  that  he  expected  and  hoped  the  propagandistic 
work  of  Italian  Unity  and  Freedom  would  be  continued, 
after  his  own  death,  under  the  leadership  of  Nicotera,  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  words  of  the  highest  praise.  Now, 
Mazzini  certainly  was  in  a  position  to  know  all  the 
details  connected  with  Pisacane’s  enterprise.  Sig. 
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Nicotera,  who  once  belonged  to  the  advanced  Demo¬ 
cratic  party has  latterly  joined  the  Progressists,  and, 
similar  in  this  to  John  Bright,  finally  became  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  No  calumny  has,  on  that  account,  been 
launched  against  him  by  his  former  associates.  So 
mean  an  act  was  reserved  to  the  “  Moderates  ”  of  the 
Oazettd  d* Italia^  upon  whose  head  the  calumny  will  recoil. 


It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  may 
very  possibly  be  nominated  by  the  Senate,  and  may 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  case  of  a  dead¬ 
lock  between  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Tilden,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Republican  Minority 
in  1874,  when  it  was  determined  ^  investigate  the 
scandals  of  the  Louisiana  election.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
acknowledging  that  the  action  of  the  Republican 
Returning  Boards  had  been  corrupt  and  illegal,  drew 
up  a  “  Minority  Report,”  in  which  he  gave  the 
following  graphic  picture  of  the  present  situation : — 
“  Upon  the  elections  in  Louisiana,  as  in  other 
States,  depends  the  right  to  their  seats  of  sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives  who  are  to  aid  in  making 
laws  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  choice  of  presiden¬ 
tial  electors  upon  whose  vote  may  depend  the  title  to 
his  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself. 
No  party  in  the  United  States  will  like  to  submit  to  a 
result  decided  by  the  votes  of  electors  chosen  by  such 
means.  .  ,  .  There  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  greatest 
danger  that  these  elements  may  enter  into  the  next 
national  election  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  may  leave 
the  real  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  doubt.” 


The  news  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  this  week  is 
really  alarming,  and  fully  justifies  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
anxious  efibrts  to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the 
Transvaal  Republic  and  the  native  tribes  on  its  north¬ 
eastern  frontier.  A  telegram  from  Madeira,  published 
on  Friday  morning,  states  that  war  feara  are  increasing 
all  over  the  western  borderland  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
hitherto  has  considered  itself  exempt  from  all  immediate 
concern  in  the  troubles  of  the  inland  States,  and  “  that 
native  affairs,  both  within  the  border  and  in  the  Trans- 
Keian  territories,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  critical.”  The  annexation  of  the  territory 
beyond  the  River  Kei  was  only  accomplished  two  or 
three  years  ago,  but  ever  since  there  have  been  disputes 
with  the  native  chiefs,  who  would  be  at  least  as  trouble¬ 
some  customers  as  Secocoeni’s  tribe,  the  conquerors  of 
President  Burgers  and  his  Boers.  It  is  asserted  that 
Kreli,  the  most  powerful  of  these  chiefs,  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  boundary  line  which  the  British 
Commissioners  have  assigned  him.  Probably  he  knows 
all  about  the  defeat  of  the  Europeans  in  the  north- 
east,  and  believes  that  Englishmen  may  be  as  easily 
beaten  as  Boers.  In  this  he  is  mistaken,  but  it  may 
be  a  costly  task  to  demonstrate  his  error  to  him. 


Mr.  Bright  is  as  bitter  against  war  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Laureate’s  brutal  attack  on  him  for  'attempting  “  to 
preach  one  poor  little  army  down.”  Strauss  says  some¬ 
where,  that  men  will  cease  from  war  when  they  can 
pi^opagate  their  race  by  conversation.  Argument 
against  war,  as  a  whole,  is  not  of  much  use  at  present. 
If  we  are  to  ligbfe- — with  whom  ? 


Vanity  Fair  is  shut  up.  In  other  words,  amid  much 
rainfalling,  the  great  Centennial  has  come  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  all  other  exhibitions  at  last.  “  To  decide, 
saysjbhe  New  York  Tribune^  whether  great  exhibitions 
are  fortunate,  we  must  wait,  as  the  proverb  tells  us  to 
in  judging  of  men,  till  they  are  dead.  .  .  .  One  feature 
is  everywhere  characteristic  —  congratulation  upon 
success.  .  .  .  It  is  as  if  America  had  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  made  her  entry  into  good  society,  and  was 
happy  in  the  thought  that  she  had  gone  through 
the  whole  soiree  without  a  blunder.”  If  politically 
the  Fair  may  have  the  effect  of  knitting  more  closely 
together  the  various  feelings  in  the  States  which  have 


been  unhinged  since  the  Civil  War,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  very  successful  indeed. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  TO  THE 
ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

“  The  substance  of  this  despatch  was  telegraphed.” 
These  are  the  words  of  the  note  which  follows  the  letter 
from  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  detailing  the  remarkable 
conversation  which  he  had  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  the  second  of  this  month.  The  letter  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Lord  Derby  on  the  following  day.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  must  have  had,  or  at  least  ought  to  have 
had,  this  despatch  under  his  consideration  for  nearly  a 
whole  week  before  he  spoke  his  famous  defiance  of 
Russia  at  the  Guildhall.  This  is  the  fact  which  will  for 
the  moment  probably  make  a  deeper  impression  on 
Englishmen  than  even  the  despatch  itself.  Can  we  in 
our  time  recall  to  mind'  any  other  example  of  such 
strange  and  wanton  discourtesy  from  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  great  Power  to  a  friendly  foreign 
sovereign?  The  Emperor  of  Russia  takes  unpre¬ 
cedented  pains,  and  an  unprecedented  course,  to  assure 
England  that  he  wishes  for  nothing  but  peace,  and  our 
Prime  Minister  makes  answer  that  we  are  much  stronger 
than  he,  and  that  if  he  wants  war  we  can  give  him 
plenty  of  it.  “Maister  Huckaback,”  says  Farmer 
Snowe,  in  ‘  Lorna  Doone,’  “  tooching  what  you  was 
plaaized  to  zay,  I  use  the  freedom  for  to  tell  thee  that 
thee  be  a  liar.”  It  would  seem  as  if  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  adopted  the  same  direct  and  courteous  style  of 
speech.  The  Emperor  pledges  his  honour  that  he  wishes 
for  peace,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  replies  by  a  furious 
rhodomontade  about  our  being  ready  to  fight  him  as 
long  as  he  likes.  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have  his  pe¬ 
culiar  reasons  for  not  attaching  great  importance  to 
words  or  pledges.  He  may  have  a  good  way  of  know¬ 
ing  how  often  they  mean  nothing ;  but  this  is  not  an 
assumption  which  polite  persons  allow  to  show  itself  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  It  would  be  intolerable 
rudeness  in  the  common  intercourse  of  socifety ;  it  is 
happily  without  any  precedent,  so  far  as  our  age  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  dealings  between  great  sovereigns  and  the 
ministers  of  great  States. 

With  regard  to  the  Emperor’s  assurances,  one  remark 
is  at  once  to  be  made.  The  mode  of  offering  the  assur¬ 
ances  was  at  least  straightforward  and  manly.  When 
the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  desired  to  tell  the  English 
public  that  he  wished  for  peaceful  commercial  dealings 
with  them,  and  not  war,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  making  his  sentiments  known  than  by  communi¬ 
cating  them  to  Mr.  Cobden  in  a  quiet  talk,  and  getting 
Mr.  Cobden  to  write  to  the  TimeSy  and  tell  what  he  had 
heard.  Perhaps  at  that  time  there  really  was  nothing 
better  to  do ;  but  it  certainly  is  a  decided  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  good  understanding  when  a  foreign 
sovereign  can  offer  his  assurances  directly  and  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  the  English  people  through  their 
representative  at  his  Court.  It  is  at  least  more  likely 
that  men  will  speak  in  good  faith,  and  hold  to  what  they 
have  said,  when  they  speak  out  in  their  own  name,  to  a 
listening  and  recording  world,  than  when  something 
they  have  whispered  in  private  to  someone  else  is  left 
to  be  reported  at  the  discretion  and  on  the  responsibility 
of  that  other  person  to  as  many  as  may  hear  and  choose 
to  believe.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the 
famous  conversations  between  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  1853.  It  was  at  a  party 
given  in  the  palace  of  the  Archduchess  Helena,  on 
January  9,  that  these  conversations  began.  They  wore 
resumed  at  another  party  a  month  or  so  later.  There 
was  a  studious  appearance  of  informality  about  them. 
They  were^  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  intended 
to  be  kept  a  strict  secret  between  the  Emperor, 
the  Envoy,  and  the  English  Government.  The 
English  people  was  to  know  nothing  about  them. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  fact,  wanted  something 
like  a  conspiracy.  Europe  in  general  was  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark.  So  long  as  England  and  ho  were  agreed,  the 
Emperor  declared  that  he  cared  nothing  what  other 
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Powers  might  ihiuk,  or  saj,  or  do.  Mr.  Kinglake  is 
right  enough  in  calling  the  experiment  of  Nicholas  a 
“  somewhat  shallow  plan  for  plajing  the  tempter  with 
the  English  Government.”  Nothing  but  discredit  and 
failure  could  have  come  of  such  an  agreement,  even  if 
the  commonest  considerations  of  honour  and  honesty 
could  have  allowed  our  Government  to  join  in  such  a 
conspiracy.  If  nothing  worse,  wo  should  at  least  have 
had  just  such  a  sequel  of  bari*on,  bitter,  and  disgraceful 
disputes  as  those  which  followed  the  mysterious  nego. 
tiatioiis  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Prince  Bis* 
marck,  about  the  disposal  of  the  Rhine  provinces  and 
Belgium.  The  PImperor  Alexander  has  spoken  out,  and 
had  his  words  put  on  formal  record.  They  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  English  people,  and  they  are,  one  might 
say,  signed  with  their  author's  own  name.  It  w'ould  be 
utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  words  thus  spoken  carry 
with  them  no  greater  pledge  of  sincere  purpose  than  a 
whisper  to  an  ambassador  in  the  comer  of  a  drawing¬ 
room,  coupled  with  a  request  for  general  secrecy  and  a 
disavowal  of  all  intention  to  bold  anyone  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  business. 


much  the  same  even  if  the  Emperor  were  as  insincere  as 
we  fully  believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  recent  pro¬ 
fessions. 


When  this  has  been  said,  it  most  be  owned  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  in  their  general  substance 
between  the  assurances  of  the  two  Emperors.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  talked  of  the  dreams  and  plans  which 
the  great  Catherine  was  in  the  liabit  of  indulging  in,  and 
declared  that  ho  did  not  inherit  those  visions,  or 
those  intentions  if  you  like  to  call  them  so.”  He 
assured  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that  bis  country  was 
then  so  vast  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  the  greatest 
danger  to  him  if  it  were  to  be  enlarged.  He  said  that 
ho  would  not  have  Constantinople  even  if  he  might,  but 
he  declared  that  neither  could  ho  submit  to  the  idea  of 
any  other  great  Power  becoming  its  owner.  Ho  dwelt 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  one  thing 
which  the  interests  of  his  empire  required  was  peace. 
It  must  bo  owned  that  all  this  is  very  like  what  the 
Emperor  Alexander  has  just  been  saying.  **  All  that  had 
been  said  or  written  about  a  will  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
the  aims  of  Catherine  the  Second,”  said  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  **  were  illusions  and  phantoms ;  they  never 
existed  in  reality,”  and  he  considered  that  the  acquisition 
of  Constantinople  would  bo  a  misfortune  for  Russia. 
Wo  do  not  say  that,  there  is  in  this  any  reason  why 
England  should  distrust  the  assurances  now  offered  to 
her.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  history  will  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  have  been  insincere  in 
his  declarations,  although  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
offered  was  very  different  from  that  adopted  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  always  declared  that  ‘‘a 
fatal  influence”  had  thrown  Europe  into  confusion,  and 
brought  on  war  ”  by  provoking  gratuitous  suspicions, 
by  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks,  and  by  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  Governments  ns  to  the  nature  of  my  intentions 
and  the  real  scope  of  my  demands.”  The  judgment  of 
the  world  as  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his  objects  will 
not  bo  left  to  English  historians  alone  to  pronounce. 
It  is  probable  that  oven  already  a  good  many  im¬ 
partial  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  think  that 
things  might  have  gone  better  if  the  policy  of  invete¬ 
rate  distrust  had  not  so  completely  guided  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  Russia  just  before  the  Crimean  War.  We  had 
better  pursue  our  policy,  so  far  as  wo  can,  without  sonti- 
mentali.sm  of  any  kind,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  trust 
or  distrust.  Let  us  by  all  means  accept  the  declarations 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  as  sincere.  Let  us  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  liecauso  he  is  an  Emperor  he  is  not  a  gentle¬ 
man.  “  King’s  blood  should  keep  word,”  was  an  old 
proverb.  Let  us  not  siippo.so  that  the  blood  of 
Emperors  is  likely  to  carry  with  it  a  less  noble  obliga¬ 
tion.  But  the  Emperor  Alexander  can  only  speak  for 
himself  and  for  his  day.  The  wisest  and  truest  man  can 
only  pledge  himself  as  to  bis  intentions.  He  cannot 
promise  for  the  influences  and  the  necessities  of  the 
future.  What  w'e  have  to  concern  oureelves  with  just 
now  is  our  duty  to  the  Christian  populations  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  whom  our  past  policy  did  so  much  to 
place  at  the  mercy  of  Ottoman  rule.  Our  duty  to  these, 
and  to  Europe,  and  to  the  English  people,  would  remain 


I  THE  AMERICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

I  The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  followed  the  discovery, 
I  two  days  after  the  event,  of  Mr.  Tilden’s  unexpected 
I  losses  in  the  South,  is  described  in  the  New  York  papers 
I  as  fearfully  intense,  and  for  some  hours  the  inhabitants, 
I  not  of  the  Empire  City  only,  but  also  of  Philadelphia 
I  and  other  large  communities  in  the  North,  wore  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  Southern  passion. 
Even  in  the  North  itself  the  excitement  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  was  so  fervent  and  their  disappointment  so  acute 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  hope  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  Of  course  no  serious  attack  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  apprehended,  for  the  terrible  lessons  of  the 
war-time  have  not  been  forgotten,  but  blood  might  have 
been  shed  in  auger,  and  new  feuds  set  in  the  place  of  old 
and  dead  ones.  This  danger  apparently  has  been  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  those  high  qualities  of  national 
character  which  in  the  time  of  need  all  the  American 
people,  except  the  Southerners,  have  displayed,  and  of 
which  even  the  Southerners  have,  to  some  extent,  learned 
the  value  in  the  painful  School  of  Experience.  The 
probability  that  Mr.  Hayes  will  be  ”  counted  in  ”  by  the 
Returning  Boards  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  was  very  strong  from  the  beginning.  In  those 
States  the  Republicans,  with  a  great  show  of  reason, 
allege  that,  as  the  majority  of  the  population  is  of  the 
negro  race,  the  existence  of  anything  like  a  real  popular 
majority  for  the  Democratic  candidates  is  on  the  face  of 
the  facts  incredible,  and  that  if  the  votes  actually  polled 
gave  Presidential  and  State  majorities  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Tilden  and  General  Ward 
Hampton,  that  result  must  have  been  accomplished 
by  intimidation  or  coercion.  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  it  is  said,  have  as  certainly  “Black  Re¬ 
publican”  majorities  as  Tipperary  has  a  Home  Rule 
majority,  and  the  victory  of  the  Democrats  must  have 
been  obtained  by  such  “  persuasion  ”  as  Orange¬ 
men  might  have  used  in  Ireland  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  With  this  conviction  the  Republican  partisans  in 
the  three  Southern  States  which  must  be  secured  for 
Mr.  Hayes  if  his  election  is  to  be  carried,  are  not  likely 
to  bo  very  scrupulous  in  dealing  with  the  election  re¬ 
turns  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  General  Grant’s  protest 
against  sharp  practices.  “No  man,”  the  President  wrote 
the  other  day  to  Gereral  Sherman,”  worthy  the  office  of 
President  should  be  willing  to  hold  it  if  ‘  counted  in  ’ 
or  placed  there  by  any  fraud.  Either  party  can  afford 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  result,  but  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  result  tainted  by  the  suspicion  of 
illegal  or  false  returns.”  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
this  taint  will  attach  to  the  only  majority  which  Mr. 
Hayes  can  now  by  any  possibility  secure,  and  that  only 
by  the  control  of  the  Executive  power,  which  will  re¬ 
main  vested  in  General  Grant’s  hands  until  March  4 
next,  can  the  new  Republican  Administration  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  undisputed  authority. 

The  elements  of  Republican  confidence  are  indeed 
visible  enough.  In  the  first  place,  the  Returning  Boards 
in  the  three  disputed  States  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  Republican  officers ;  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
they  have  shown  how  they  are  determined  to  act;  and  in 
Louisiana  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  even  fewer 
scruples.  The  Florida  Board  consists  of  two  Repub¬ 
licans  and  one  Democrat,  and  the  Democrats  claim  a 
majority  of  many  thousands  in  the  State.  But  the  two 
Republicans  have  passed  a  resolution  declining  to  count 
the  vote  at  all  until  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  Congress 
for  the  counting,  and  so  have  given  the  Governor  the 
power,  it  is  stated,  to  nominate  the  four  Presidential 
Electors.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Republican  official 
will  “  make  things  safe  ”  for  Mr.  Hayes,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Democrats  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  is  likely  to  be  ineffectual.  In  South 
Carolina  a  similar  application  was  made  to  the 
State  Courts  for  anorder  directing  the  returning  officers 
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to  report  the  number  of  votes  polled  for  each  candidate, 
and  forbidding  them  to  enter  into  any  question  whether 
in  certain  districts  the  election  had  been  properly  held 
or  was  void  by  reason  of  intimidation  and  other  unlawful 
practices.  But  the  Board,  on  Thursday  last,  “disre¬ 
garding  the  mandamus  of  the  Supreme  Court,  voted  to 
throw  out  the  returns  from  the  strongly  Democratic 
counties  of  Laurens  and  Edgefield,  and  gave  certificates 
of  election  to  the  entire  Republican  list  of  candidates, 
including  the  Presidential  electors,  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  the  Legislature.**  Having  struck  this 
coup  d*etatj  the  Board,  “  declaring  their  duties  ^com¬ 
pleted,  immediately  dissolved.**  When  the  course  of 
events  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida  has  been  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  moderate  and  regular  proceedings 
necessary  to  satisfy  General  Grant’s  demand  for  a  “  fair 
count,**  it  is  idle  to  expect  a  different  result  in  Louisiana. 
There  the  enumeration  is  still  in  progress,  and  is 
watched  by  Committees  of  both  parties.  The  Democrats 
claim  a  majority  of  at  the  least  4,000,  even  should  the 
Returning  Board  reject  the  votes  of  certain  Democratic 
districts,  where  intimidation,  it  is  said,  prevailed ;  but 
they  “  express  the  belief  that  the  Returning  Board  will 
declare  the  election  of  all  the  Republican  electors,  in 
which  case  the  Democratic  electors  will,  nevertheless, 
meet  and  vote,  reporting  their  action  to  Congress.** 

It  is  clear  indeed  that  there  is  now  little  probability 
of  Mr.  Tilden*8  obtained  from  any  one  of  the  disputed 
States  the  single  Presidential  vote  which  is  required  to 
secure  his  return.  Mr.  Hayes  is  tolerably  safe  to  get 
the  whole  nineteen  which  he  needs  from  returning 
officers  acting  in  the  spirit  of  which  ^the  proceedings 
above  mentioned  are  examples.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  State  Courts  can,  or  will,  efiectually 
assist  the  Democrats.  In  the  first  place,  a  serious 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  eligibility  of  several 
of  the  Republican  “  Electors,**  who  are  found  to  be 
office-holders  under  the  Federal  Government,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  disqualified  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  (“  No  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  hold¬ 
ing  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector.**)  The  Democrats  argue 
what  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
Congressional  and  other  elections,  that  the  votes  given 
for  the  disqualified  electors  are  null  and  void,  and  that 
the  next  candidates  on  the  list,  who  would,  of  course, 
be  Democrats,  must  be  declared  successful.  The 
Attorney- General,  however,  has  given  his  opinion  that 
though  the  disqualified  members  must  vacate  their 
places  before  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  vacancies  may  be  filled  up  by  the  other  electors, 
and  acting  on  this  opinion  the  Returning  Boards  in 
Vermont  and  Illinois  have  decided  to  give  certificates  to 
the  whole  Republican  “  tickets*’  in  each  State.  This  point, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  the  Boards  in  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  will  give  rise  no  doubt  to  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  will  certainly  also  be  made  the  basis  of  a  plan 
on  which  the  Democrats  reckon  with  more  assurance. 
They  will  appeal  to  Congress  against  the  validity  of  the 
certified  votes  sent  in  for  Mr.  Hayes  from  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  elsewhere,  and  will  perhaps  produce  irregular, 
but,  os  they  will  assert,  more  truly  accurate  returns  of 
their  own.  When,  therefore,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  comes  to  count  the  votes  before  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  February  next,  he  will 
probably  find  his  enumeration  interrupted  by  objections 
from  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Is  it  likely  that  ho  will  listen  to  these  objec¬ 
tions  ?  The  Democrats  argue  that  he  is  bound  by  the 
practice  of  former  Congresses,  which  frequently  asserted 
the  right  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  votes  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  votes  tendered  for  Mr.  Greeley  in  1873. 
The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  allege  that  the 
precedent  of  1873  was  governed  by  a  “joint  rule**  to 
the  following  effect : — “  If  upon  the  reading  of  any  such 
certificate  by  the  tellers  any  question  shall  arise  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  therein  certified, 
the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the 
Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall 


submitted  to  that  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  shall  in  like  manner  submit  the 
said  question  to  the  House  for  its  decision.  And  no 
question  shall  be  decided  affirmatively,  aud  no  votes 
objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by  the  concurrent 
votes  of  the  two  Houses ;  which,  being  obtained,  the 
two  Houses  shall  re-assemble  and  the  presiding  officer 
shall  ^  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted,  and  upon  said  question  there  shall  be  no 
debate  in  either  House,  and  any  other  question  to 
this  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled 
may  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner.** 
But,  the  Republicans  add,  this  rule  was  abolished  in 
1874  by  the  Senate — though  not,  it  must  bo  mentioned, 
by  the  other  House,  which  was  also  a  party  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement — and  the  bare  text  of  the  Constitution  now 
stands  alone.  Upon  the  Republican  interpretation  of 
this,  the  President  of  the  Senate  has  merely  to  reckon 
the  votes  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  certified  re¬ 
turns,  and  as  Mr.  Terry  is  a  Republican  politician  he 
will  not  in  all  probability  take  any  exception  of  his  own 
accord  to  the  votes  given  for  Mr.  Hayes.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  the  House  of  Representatives  claim¬ 
ing  to  reject  certain  of  Mr.  Hayes*  votes  can  appeal  to 
any  final  arbitrament.  Nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to 
have  been  provided,  as  no  crisis  like  the  present  was 
anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 


THE  CHEFOO  CONVENTION. 


There  can  now  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  has  achieved  the  greatest  diplomatic  victory  in 
the  history  of  England’s  intercourse  with  China.  Even, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  no 
small  feat  to  have  overmatched  the  wiliest,  shrewdest, 
and  most  slippery  of  Asiatic  officials.  In  the  present 
instance,  Sir  Thomas  Wade’s  triumph  is  not  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  number  and  kind  of  the  Chefoo  conces¬ 
sions  than  in  the  simple,  yet  effective,  method  which  he 
has  adopted  for  their  realisation.  The  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  only  yielded  at  all  points,  and  even  pub¬ 
lished  the  fact  in  its  Gazette,  but  it  has  also  consented 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  British  Envoy  may^  see 
with  his  own  eyes — and  with  those  of  his  subordinate 
officers,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — that 
the  Imperial  edicts  on  the  various  issues  raised  at 
the  Conference  will  be  published  verbatim  et  litera^ 
tim  throughout  China.  Even  the  apologetic  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Queen,  together  with  the  Celestial  bearer 
thereof,  must  pass  muster  before  the  scrutinising  Envoy, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  start  on  their  long  journey 
to  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun.  The  publication  proviso 
is  extremely  important.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
custom  with  the  Pekin  Government  to  hide  from  its 
subjects  the  humiliating  treaties  wrung  from  it  by  the 
foreigner.  It  not  only  did  that,  but  there  are  many  and 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  had  a  trick  of  repre¬ 
senting  each  new  treaty  as  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
“  outer  barbarian.”  This  habit  of  systematic  lying  no 
doubt  accounts  for  much  of  the  non-official  opposition 
which  Europeans  have  encountered  in  China.  The 
people  would  have  been  our  fast  friends  had  it  not  been 
for  the  mandarins,  the  creatures  of  Pekin.  The  publi¬ 
cation,  throughout  the  provinces,  of  the  new  Imperial 
edicts  will  now  have  the  contrary  effect — that,  namely, 
of  convincing  the  people  that  friendship  reigns  between 
the  “  Son  of  Heaven  **  and  the  Queen  of  England, 
between  the  Celestial  Ministers  and  the  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers.  It  would  be  worth  a  volume  of 
treaty-clauses  if  the  editors  of  the  native  papers  would 
only  publish  a  full  and  true  story  of  the  Chefoo  festivi¬ 
ties,  whereat  Li-Hung-Chang  entertained  his  European 
guests  as  if  he  had  been  to  the  manner  bom.  Furthermore, 
the  stipulation  that  the  provincial  publication  of  the 
edict  shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wade’s  officers,  almost  amounts  to  aa  “  open¬ 
ing  up”  of  China.  But  lastly,  the  advantage  of  all 
these  concessions  does  not  lie  exclusively  on  the  side  of 
the  English.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  treaty- 
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House  of  Lords  was  opened  with  more  than  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  ceremony.  The  Law  Lords  began 
their  judicial  work  the  other  day  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  studied  pomp,  which  seemed  to  say,  “  It  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  stand  upon  appearances,  when 
realities  are  gone.”  The  two  life  Peers,  if  we  can  indeed 
designate  them  as  Peers,  persons  in  the  mongrel  status  of 
Lord  Blackburn  and  Lord  Gordon,  were  there  to  remind 
observers  of  the  new-fangled  addition  to  the  Constitu> 
tion,  due,  as  perhaps  most  startling  novelties  are  due,  to 
a  Conservative  Administration.  The  time  of  meeting 
was  odd.  Never  for  centuries  before  has  the  House  of 
Lords  sat  out  of  Session.  The  Law  Lords  were  there, 
doing  their  work  just  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary 
Judges,  bound  to  labour  for  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.  It  did  not  require  much  insight  to  perceive 
the  significance  of  the  change,  or  to  discern  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  really  empowered  a  new  assembly  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  call  itself  by  the  old  name  on  the 
strength  of  this  fact.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  too  soon 
to  say  what  are  to  be  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
permission  given  to  the  Crown  or  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  to  appoint  Peers  for  life,  or  rather  ex  officio  Peers. 
It  may  become  a  nullity  or  be  largely  used,  according  to 
circumstances  still  veiled  in  obscurity.  But  the  first 
impressions  are  not  altogether  favourable  or  reassuring. 
While  one  eminent  lawyer  has  been  raised  to  the  new 
dignity  for  the  very  best  of  reasons,  rare  judicial  success 
and  a  reputation  as  a  Judge  second  to  none,  another, 
Lord  Gordon,  probably  owes  his  appointment  at  least  as 
much  to  party  considerations  as  to  any  inherent  merit 
of  his  own.  We  are  afraid  that  appointments  of  this 
character  may  be  repeated.  The  creation  of  life 
Peers  affords  so  ready  and  obvious  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  life  officers  who  do  not  satisfy  the  party  that  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  used  for  this  illicit  purpose.  They 
cannot  all  be  made  Chiefs  of  Divisions  or  puisne  Judges  j 
they  cannot  be  made  full  Peers  for  many  reasons ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  easy  to  name  them  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary,  with  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  where,  if  they 
do  not  much  add  to  the  strength  and  prestige  of  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal,  they  will,  at  all  events,  assist 
the  Government  with  their  votes.  If  life  peer¬ 
ages  are  to  be  shelves  for  the  repose  of  decayed 
Attorney- Generals  or  Lord- Advocates,  we  must  express 
our  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  change  which  has 
sometimes  been  represented  as  a  generous  concession  to 
the  wishes  of  the  most  advanced  reformers. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  House,  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  there  has  been  an  appearance  of 
reversion  to  some  old  practices.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  new  Peers  are  the  analogues  of  the  old  Triers,  whose 
appointments  date  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  I.  They 
were  originally  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  Judges,  and 
Peers,  nominated  as  auditores  qi^erelarum^  to  dispose  of 
petitions,  and  relieve  the  House,  “  That  so  the  King  and 
the  Lords  might  have  leisure  for  the  weightier  business 
of  the  State.”  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  in  sitting  out 
of  Session,  the  House,  as  a  judicial  body,  is  reviving 
ancient  practices.  We  readily  admit  that  an  indus¬ 
trious  antiquarian  might  be  able  to  show  much  in 
common  between  the  present  constitution  of  the  ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal  and  that  which  existed  in  the  days, 
say,  of  Edward  I.  But,  after  all,  the  revival  of  very 
old  and  obsolete  fashions  is  closely  akin  in  effect  to  the 
introduction  of  the  strangest  novelties,  and  the  results 
of  antiquarian  research  do  not  militate  against  the  fact 
that  a  break  in  the  continuity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  life  of 
the  House  of  Lords  has  occurred. 

This  is  not  the  fittest  time  to  reargue  the  rather 
threadbare  question,  whether  judicial  functions  of  any 
kind  should  still  be  connected,  even  by  the  weakest  liga¬ 
ment,  with  the  House  of  Lords.  In  its  origin  the  con¬ 
nexion  was  little  more  than  an  accident.  Professor 
Stubbs  has  explained  the  reason  why  the  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  absorbed  judicial  functions  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  other,  apparently  equally  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  the  reason  does  not  imply  any  forethought  or  design 
on  the  part  of  our  forefathers ;  the  fact  was,  that  the 


clauses  bearing  on  the  observance  of  the  various  issues 
raised  by  the  Manwyne  murder,  must  tend,  very  directly, 
to  secure  the  great  object  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  central¬ 
ising  policy.  Readers  unacquainted  with  Chinese  his¬ 
tory  might  imagine  that  Sir  Thomas  Wade’s  firmness 
had  reached  the  point  of  harsh  selfishness.  The  truth 
is  that  the  new  treaty  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  central  power  a  reality — instead  of  a  sham,  as  it  has 
usually  been — in  the  outlying  and  occasionally  half- 
defiant  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

It  appears  that  the  resident  and  commercial  clauses 
are  identical  with  those  which  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  China  correspondents  of  the  London  papers. 
At  least  four  new  ports  have  been  opened,  two  on  the 
Yangtso  river,  a  third  in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  and 
a  fourth  in  that  of  Kwangtung.  There  have  also  been 
selected  six  other  towns  on  the  same  river  ;  and  at  these, 
though  they  arc  not  “  open  ”  ports,  steamers  will  be 
permitted  to  land  their  cargoes.  The  only  drawback  in 
this  portion  of  the  treaty  consists  in  the  retention  of 
certain  extra  duties  imposed  on  foreign  goods  during 
their  transit  into  the  interior.  The  lekin  tax  of  2  per 
cent,  is  over  and  above  the  5  per  cent,  import  duty  and 
the  2^  per  cent,  octroi,  payment  of  which  is  supposed  to 
free  goods  in  transit  from  further  charges.  The  excep¬ 
tion  made  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  ports  implies  a 
maintenance  of  the  tax  beyond  their  limits.  However, 
the  information  already  published  on  the  subject  is 
somewhat  obscure ;  and  the  important  point  will  no 
doubt  be  cleared  up  in  the  English  Envoy’s  o\vn  account 
of  the  matter.  In  the  next  place,  the  ceremonial  ques¬ 
tion — a  very  delicate  one — wdll  be  settled,  apparently, 
by  a  joint  commission  of  European  and  Chinese  officials. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  consists  in  the  Pekin  Government’s  precise  and 
outspoken  declaration  on  the  Margary  crime,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  passport.  The  most  exacting 
Englishman  could  not  possibly  improve  upon  it. 
Unless  this  remarkable  edict  proves  a  dead  letter, 
English  travellers  will  henceforth  be  as  secure  in 
the  interior  of  China  as  they  now  are  in  Japan.  The 
Chinese  diplomatists  have  even  pardoned,  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  officials  accused  of  culpable 
neglect — or  worse — in  the  Manwyne  tragedy ;  and  they 
have  called  their  act  of  forgiveness,  “  humanity  beyond 
the  law.”  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  however,  was  not  imposed 
upon.  There  are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  alleged  criminals  were  really  guilty.  Our 
Envoy  has  been  all  along  convinced  that  the  perpetrators 
were  well  known  to  high  ofiicials  at  Pekin,  and  that 
those  arrested  were  simply  dummies.  A  powerful 
mandarin  can  chop  off  any  number  of  heads  by  way  of 
testifying  to  his  own  innocence. 

Not  the  least  satisfactory  clause  in  the  new  treaty  is 
that  which  provides  for  the  passage  of  an  English 
expedition  through  China  to  India  via  Thibet !  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  Thibet  is  closed  against  all  the  world 
exce])t  China,  but  perhaps  everyone  is  not  aware  that 
the  Thibetans  themselves  rather  resent  the  exclusion. 
Thibet  would  be  as  open  to  us  as  Upper  Burmah,  if  a 
paltry  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  Chinese,  armed 
with  ancient  blunderbusses,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
pitchforks,  did  not  j)reserve  watch  and  ward  over  the 
passes.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  if  he  had  tried  to  cross 
the  frontier  during  his  trip  of  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  would  have  been  ejected  like  any  vulgar  poacher. 
The  Thibetan  traders  cross  into  Darjeeling  and  other 
British  districts,  returning  with  Indian  tea,  cotton, 
hardware,  and  the  like.  There  can  hardly  bo  a  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  blockade  Avould  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brisk  and  productive  trade  between  Bengal 
and  her  neighbour.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  indicated  in  the  valuable  papers  which  Mr.  Edgar, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Darjeeling,  has  written  on  the 
subject.  I 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RENOVATION. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  try  to  hide  the  fact  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  its  constitution  that  the 
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system  of  petitioni^  the  King  in  Council  had  been  per- 
fected  before  the  Commons  were  called  to  Parliament, 
and  the  result  was  an  absorption  by  one  House  of  duties 
and  functions  in  which  both  might  fairly  have  claimed  a 
share.  Begun  accidentally,  the  connexion  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  reasons  of  much  the  same  character.  Qradu- 
ally  the  bond  of  connexion  has  been  worn  thin.  Ever 
since  the  lay  Peers  waived  their  right,  in  O’Connell’s 
case,  to  interfere  in  the  judicial  business  of  the 
House,  it  has  barely  existed,  and  it  may  now  be 
snapped.  Few  will  object  much  to  the  retention  of 
ancient  forms  so  long  as  they  do  not  materially  matter, 
or  affect  the  substance  of  procedure ;  and  our  chief  dis¬ 
like  to  the  existing  arrangement  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  nominal  connexion  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  retained,  but  that  it  implies 
the  retention  of  what  is  the  cardinal  vice  of  our  legal 
system  and  the  chief  secret  of  its  costliness  and  delays, 
the  existence  of  two  Courts  of  Appeal.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  allowing  no  appeals  at  all ;  if  they 
exist,  they  inevitably  give  in  litigation  an  enormous  ad¬ 
vantage  to  scheming  suitors  with  long  purses,  and  to 
some  minds  it  may  be  questionable  whether  much  I’eal 
mischief  would  be  done  were  the  power  of  appealing 
from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  to  become  practically  extinct. 
The  few  hardships  which  might  occur  would  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  be  atoned  for  by  the  immense  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  consequent  simplicity.  It  is,  perhaps, 
lawyers  rather  than  litigants  who  cry  up  the  beauty  and 
benefits  of  the  rights  of  appealing.  It  is  certainly  the 
former  who  are  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
an  intermediary  Court  of  Appeal.  It  was  their  pres¬ 
sure  that  induced  Lord  Cairns  to  reconsider  his 
decision  in  favour  of  one  Court  of  Appeal,  and  which 
brought  about  the  shipwreck  of  Lord  Selbome’s  original 
scheme  embodying  that  principle.  We  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  nine  out  of  ten  laymen — of  course  not 
those  actually  embodied  in  litigation,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
terested  in  being  able  to  carry  their  cases  from  Court  to 
Court — will  be  able  to  discern  a  grain  of  reason  in  the 
considerations  which  induced  the  present  Government 
to  retain  an  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal.  Perhaps 
dispassionate  observers  would  see  in  it  an  equivalent  of  1 
the  useless  recitals  and  solemn  rigmarole  with  which 
conveyancers  paid  by  length  are  wont  to  eke  out  their 
just  remuneration. 

Composed  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  now  is,  its  decisions 
are  pretty  sure  to  command  respect.  The  House  is  as 
strong  in  judicial  capacity  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years.  But  has  it  always  understood  why  the  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  have,  as  a  rule,  even  in  the  days 
of  its  greatest  dearth  of  judicial  talents,  carried,  and 
justly  carried,  weight  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  based  on 
more  careful  appreciation  of  facts,  or  a  more  acute  per¬ 
ception  of  legal  principles  than  are  displayed  in  the  Courts 
below  ?  This  may  be  doubted.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  two  decisions  given  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  recent  times — one  a  decision,  Mollett 
V.  Robinson,  regulating  the  relations  of  buyers  and  their 
brokers ;  and  the  other,  Goodwin  v.  Robarts,  reflating 
dealings  in  foreign  securities  au  porteur.  These  decisions 
strike  everyone  as  just  and  proper;  the  reasons  on 
which  they  are  based  are  not  at  all  technical,  but  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  all  men  of  good  sense,  and  they 
have  become  welcome  additions  to  mercantile  law.  In 
truth,  these  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
these  merits,  undoubtedly  characteristic  of  much  of  what 
the  House  does  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  virtually  legislates  with  a 
freedom  and  openness  which  no  other  Court  dare  imi¬ 
tate.  Whether  any  Court,  however  eminent  and  able, 
should  appropriate  the  power  of  legislating  is  a  question 
which  might  be  discussed. 


INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

Some  few  days  ago,  a  .very  melancholy  case  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  sitting  magistrate  at  the  Guildhall. 
It  seems  that  some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  Mr. 
Pether,  a  landscape  painter  of  more  or  less  notoriety,  who 


painted  pictures,  sold  them  where  he  could,  and  upon  the 
whole  realised  a  tolerably  comfortable  income.  Mr.  Pether 
died,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  a  daughter.  The  widow 
had  a  small  annuity  settled  upon  her,  and  on  the  proceeds  of 
it  she  and  her  daughter  lived.  When  she  died  the  daughter 
was  left  alone  to  do  as  best  she  could.  There  is,  probably,  no 
position  more  helpless  or  unfortunate  than  that  of  a  single 
woman,  who  is  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  who  has  no 
regular  pupation  or  means  of  livelihood.  Miss  Pether,  to  do 
her  justice,  seems  to  have  made  an  honest  fight  with  the 
imlities  of  life.  She  took  a  house,  and  attempted  to  let  it  off 
in  lodgings.  The  house  was  a  very  small  one,  consisting  of 
three  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  She  appears,  according  to  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  to  have  let  one  room  at  three  shillings  a 
week  to  a  blind  man,  who  went  about  with  a  dog ;  and 
another  to  a  shop-girl,  for  eighteen-pence.  The  kitchen 
of  course  had  to  be  used.  The  fourth  room  Miss  I^ether 
occupied  herself.  What  rent  she  paid  we  are  not  told,  but  if  we 
assume  that  her  annuity  was — as  was  probably  the  case — 
something  like  25/.  a  year,  it  is  clear  that  she  must  have  had 
a  very  uphill  fight.  For  some  time  she  managed  to  make  both 
ends  meet  by  taking  in  sewing.  There  was  her  annuity,  there 
were  the  lodgers,  and  there  was  the  sewing;  and  between 
these  Miss  Pether  struggled  on.  She  had  a  consumptive 
niece,  who,  like  herself,  was  in  chronic  want  of  money.  When 
Miss  Pether  had  a  few  pence  to  spare  she  helped  her  niece ; 
when  the  niece  had  a  few  pence  to  spare  she  hmped  her  aunt. 
There  was  a  dead  drag  upon  the  two  in  the  shape  of  a  younger 
sister  afflicted  with  some  sort  of  painful  complaint,  and  utterly 
unable  to  earn  her  own  livelihood.  So  these  poor  women 
laboured  through  their  miserable  life.  Small  sorrows  are  a 
very  serious  matter  to  small  people,  aud  well-to-do  folks  who 
can  sign  a  cheque  without  hesitation  have  no  notion  of  the 
suffering  endured  by  unfortunate  and  impecunious  strugglers 
who  are  a  few  shillings  behindhand  with  their  rent,  and  in 
petty  arrears  with  their  tradesmen.  Under  all  these  small 
troubles  Miss  Pether  seems  to  have  broken  down.  Her 
sight  failed  her,  and  with  her  sight  her  work  went.  Needle¬ 
work  requires  as  exact  an  eyesight  as  is  wanted  for  mounting 
microscopic  slides,  and  in  a  very  few  months,  as  soon  as  her 
needlework  fell  off,  the  poor  woman  was  left  a  pauper.  Her 
annuity  did  not  pay  her  daily  food ;  her  lodgers  did  not  pay 
her  rent.  She  lived  fur  several  days  on  oatmeal  gruel ;  she 
pawned  everything  that  she  had.  ohe  exhausted  her  credit. 
Ilnally,  her  niece,  with  a  reasonable  view  of  the  mechanism  of 
human  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  works,  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Guildhall,  and  laid  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  before  the  presiding  magistrate.  Sir  George  Truscott,  the 
alderman  who  sat  on  the  day  in  question,  is  a  warm-hearted 
gentleman  with  large  sympathies.  He  at  once  declared  that 
he  had  never  heard  so  shocking  a  story  in  his  life.  He  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  Miss  Pether  two  guineas  out  of  the  poor- 
box,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  a  public  subscription  would 
be  at  once  commenced  in  her  bebalt.  The  appeal  has  been 
liberally  answered.  The  penny  papers,  being  sadly  in  want  of 
a  suWeet  to  relievo  the  monotony  of  the  dull  season,  took 
Miss  Pether  up ;  and  the  result  is  that  within  a  very  few  days 
a  sum  was  subscribed  sufficient  to  put  Miss  Pether  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 

Miss  Pether  no  doubt  has  had  her  troubles,  and  fully  deserves 
the  sympathy  which  her  case  has  attracted.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  spasmodic  charity  of  this 
kind  does  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  is.  of  course,  a 
terrible  thing  that  a  woman,  who  is  a  lady  by  birth  and 
education,  should  be  reduced  to  letting  lodgings,  at  a  few 
pence  a  day,  to  living  upon  oatmeal  gruel,  and  to  eking  out 
her  subsistence  by  cheap  needlework.  At  the  same  time. 
Miss  Pether  is  by  no  means  the  only  person  in  this  unfortunate 
condition.  Extreme  poverty  is  very  common  in  London,  and 
is  nowhere  commoner  than  among  people  such  ns  Miss 
Pether — amongst  the  sons  and  daughters,  that  is  to  say,  of 
people  who,  in  their  time,  were  well-to-do.  At  this  moment  a 
diligent  search  would  bring  to  light  any  number  of  misSrablea, 
who  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  who  are  yet  absolutely 
starving  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  There  are  daughters  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who  ought  to  have  married  well,  and  who  have 
dropped  from  the  position  of  governess  to  that  of  occiwional 
teacher,  and  from  this  to  law-copying,  photograph-colouring,  or 
anything  else  by  which  a  few  shillings  can  be  earned.  There  are 
University  men  who  have  taken  high  honours,  but  who  are 
only  too  glad  to  earn  a  few  shillings.  If  anyone  to-morrow 
were  to  issue  an  advertisement  offering  16s.  a  week  to  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  willing  to  make  himself  generally 
useful  or  10s.  a- week  to  an  educated  lady  competent  to  act  as 
governess,  and  undertidee  the  charge  of  a  small  household,  the 
next  poet  would  bring  him  a  small  sackful  of  answers.  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  genteel  poverty  that  exists  in  England  can  hardly 
be  realised,  except  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  business  to 
search  out  the  backwaters  and  byways  of  human  life. 

THa  indiscriminate  wav  in  which  the  London  press. 
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humour  takes  it,  guides  public  charity  into  particular  chan¬ 
nels,  is  a  matter  very  mucn  to  be  regretted.  The  day  on  which 
Miss  Pother’s  case  came  before  the  sitting  magistrate  at 
the  Guildhall  was,  in  newspaper  parlance,  a  dull  day.  There 
was  no  lively  libel  or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ffoing  on  ; 
there  were  no  exciting  telegrams  from  abroad.  Nobody  had 
attempted  to  swim  the  Channel,  or  to  cut  his  wife's  throat,  or  to 
lift  himself  into  the  air  by  a  flying  machine,  or  to  otherwise 
provide  material  for  penny-a-liners.  The  day,  in  short,  was 
a  dead  ”  day,  and,  in  default  of  other  subjects,  the  daily  press 
took  Miss  Pether  up,  and  exhausted  its  pathos  on  her  sorrowa 
The  consequence  was  that,  within  a  very  few  hours,  an  amount 
was  realised  sufHcient  to  provide  Miss  Pether  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  annuity.  It  is  always  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  charity. 
The  people  who  have  given  their  money  to  Miss  Pether  are 
none  the  worse,  and  Miss  Pether  herself  is  much  the  better. 
At  the  same  time,  the  indiscriminate  and  impulsive  manner  in 
which  charity  of  this  kind  is  done  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to 
question.  When  there  is  nothing  else  to  write  about,  the 
daily  papers  are  apt  to  take  up  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
hand,  some  few  years  ago,  a  poor  girl  jumped  over  Waterloo 
Bridgeand  drowned  herself.  On  a  yearlv  average,  one  girl  a  week 
drowns  herself  in  the  same  manner,  '/his  particular  case,  how¬ 
ever,  happened  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  there  was  a 
dearth  of  subjects.  'Ibe  most  sympathetic  paper  in  London 
took  the  matter  up,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a  large  sum 
with  which  to  erect  an  alabaster  cross  over  the  unhappy  young 
woman's  grave.  Newspaper  sympathy  went  equally  wrong 
in  the  case  of  Stokes.  Stokes,  instead  of  doing  his  duty, 
fell  short  of  it.  lie  might  have  arrested  Wain  weight  on  the 
spot,  but  he  contented  himself  with  running  after  a  four- 
wheeled  cab  until  he  found  a  constable.  'I'he  papers,  however, 
took  Stokes  up,  and  something  like  400/.  was  immediately 
subscribed  for  him.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lennie 
mutineei-s  were  tried,  it  came  clearly  out  that  Ilevdonc,  the 
steward,  had,  at  the  instant  and  perpetual  risk  of  his  own  life, 
navigated  the  vessel  to  the  nearest  port ;  that  he  had  done 
this  single-handed  and  almost  unarmed,  and,  further,  that  he 
had  done  it  with  the  knife  constantly  at  his  throat.  He^'donc's 
achievement,  however,  occurred  at  a  time  when  news  was 
brisk,  and  consequently  the  papers  passed  it  over.  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  it  is  true,  from  his  seat  on  the  bench,  told  Ileydonc  that 
if  he,  ns  a  Judge,  had  the  power  to  decorate  a  man,  he  should 
have  ordered  him  a  decoration,  and  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  so  strong  an  expression  of  opinion  would  have  provoked 
newspaper  sympathy.  There  was,  however,  at  the  time,  either 
a  big  concert  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  or  a  big  railway 
accident,  or  a  sensational  case  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  daily  papers  which  had  taken 
up  Stokes  neglected  Ilevdonc. 

It  is  needTe.ss  to  multiply  instances  or  to  point  out  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  this  spasmodic  and  sensational  sympathy,  'fhere  are 
at  this  moment  hundreds  of  poor  women  whose  case  is  at  least 
as  worthy  of  relief  and  assistance  ns  was  that  of  Miss  Pether. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Miss  Pether's  case  will  be 
read,  and  that  artful  appeals  to  charity  will  be  mode  through 
the  medium  of  the  police-court,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  down 
a  golden  shower,  such  os  that  which  for  the  last  few  days  has 
been  raining  on  the  Guildhall.  A  newspaper  always  owes  it 
to  itself  to  iill  its  columns,  and  when  there  is  nothing  else 
going  a  sad  case  of  distress  costs  the  proprietors  nothing, 
advertises  the  paper,  and  draws  subscriptions  from  the  public. 
If,  however,  we  wish  to  understand  what  such  charity  is  really 
worth,  and  what  are  its  consequences,  we  need  only  ask  our¬ 
selves  in  what  respect  the  case  of  Miss  Pether  difiers  from  any 
other  cose  of  extreme  poverty,  and  what  are  the  especial  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  so  commended  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
daily  papers.  Charity,  although  nn  eminently  Christian  virtue, 
is  yet  citpable  of  being  worked  as  an  advertisement,  and  even, 
in  dull  times,  as  a  stopgap.  When  so  used  it  is  apt  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 


COURT  AND  FASHION. 

We  have  too  long  neglected  the  Court,  and,  consequently, 
the  Court  has  neglected  us ;  and  Court  and  people  have  both 
suflered  from  each  other’s  coldness  and  apparent  indifference. 
What  is  now  so  dull  and  meagre  os  the  Court  Circular  f  It 
reads  like  a  rubric,  or  an  entry  in  a  man-of-war’s  log  ;  it  is  as 
dry  as  last  year's  leaves,  as  pale  and  colourless  as  the  clouds  in 
a  dream.  Many  readers  of  the  papers  turn  to  look  at  the 
Court  Circular  only  from  pure  habit.  It  gives  them  no  know¬ 
ledge,  procures  them  no  sensation,  and  is  no  more  inspiriting 
than  going  to  church  on  a  damp  Sunday.  This  is  a  public 
loss,  and  we  will  no  longer  put  up  with  it  in  silence.  If  the 
Queen  did  not  insist  on  editing  the  Court  Circular  herself, 
things  might  be  different ;  and  many  a  dreary  day  in  London 
would  be  made  bright  if  her  people  were  allowed  to  be  told 


public  men  and  our  public  women.  How  many  dull  houses  in 
the  country  would  be  made  bright  if  it  could  be  reported  in 
the  morning  newspapers  that  the  Queen's  walking-dress  was  a 
short  dark  serge  petticoat ;  that  the  heels  of  her  boots  were 
not  half  an  inch  high,  the  soles  broad  and  thick,  and  never 
polluted  with  that  foulest  of  modern  shams  which  we  call 
blacking  ?  When,  the  other  day,  the  Queen  gave  orders  for 
the  gatnering-in  of  the  harvest  on  Sunday,  did  not  the  news  of 
this  piece  of  Royal  originality  make  many  hearts  to  leap  for 
ioy,  and  did  not  a  few  timid  souls  rejoice  that  a  British  Queen 
had  been  found  who  had  the  courage  to  endorse  the  words  of 
Christ  when  He  told  the  world  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  ?  Why  was  this  not  put 
in  the  Court  Circular?  We  have  already  explained  the  reason, 
and  therefore  not  being  willing  that  the  nation  should  be  left 
in  the  dark  any  longer  on  what  is  passing  at  the  Court  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world,  presided  over  by  a  lady  of  whom 
all  the  world  is  proud,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
world's  best  men  and  most  charming  women,  we  shall  chronicle 
some  of  the  events  which  recently  occurred  in  the  ordinary 
day  life  at  Balmoral  and  at  Sandringham,  relate  a  few  of  the 
things  said,  tell  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  the  kind  of 
people  who,  in  their  turn,  formed  the  Royal  circles. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  accused  of  all  kinds  of  sins  against 
good  taste  and  good  breeding  in  revealing  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  privacy  of  the  palace.  We  are  prepared  for  that,  and 
know  too  well  how  to  attribute  to  jealousy  what  is  intended  to 
pass  for  enlightened  opinions.  And  here,  by  the  way,  let  us 
intimate  to  the  managers  of  the  press  that  not  all  newspapers 
are  taken  in  by  the  Court  any  more  than  all  kinds  of  rifl'-ratl 
are  invited  to  breakfast  or  to  the  Royal  dinner.  News  is 
always  welcomed,  especially  news  of  the  people,  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  manners,  their  health,  and  appearance.  One 
newspaper  became  a  Royal  favourite  because  it  was  the  first  to 
announce  the  fact  that  the  National  Gallery  had  been  thrown 
open  on  Sund^  to  the  people,  and  that  Dean  Stanley  read 
prayers  in  the  British  Museum,  which  lasted  just  five  minutes, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  expounding  the  wonderful  aud 
modest  works  of  man  which  are  there  treasured  up  in  order  to 
show  what  man  has  done  and  what  therefore  man  can  do. 
That  newspaper  has  always  received  the  first  notice  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Princes  ever  since,  and  modestly  forbids  us  to 
make  further  allusion  to  it — the  public  know  well  enough  how 
to  draw  an  inference. 

The  Queen's  health  has  been  unusually  good,  thanks  to  fresh 
air,  the  company  of  enlightened  people,  enterprises  of  great 

Sith  and  moment,  conducted  with  energy,  punctuality,  and 
espatcb,  short  petticoats,  low-heeled  boots,  and  plenty  of 


despatch,  short  petticoats,  low-heeled  boo^  and  plenty  of 
walking.  It  was  delightful  io  take  tea  with  the  Queen  in 
Mistress  McTavish’s  cottage,  and  to  hear  the  answers  she  gave 
to  inquiries  made  after  the  grandchildren.  This  intercourse 
with  her  people  the  Queen  finds  to  be  more  conducive  to 
health,  because  of  its  conformability  to  nature,  than  anything 
else.  It  is  better,  she  declares,  than  going  to  the  play.  She 
is  wonderfully  quick  and  masterful.  When  Mrs.  McTavish, 
for  instance,  who  prides  herself  somewhat  on  her  great  height, 
good  looks,  and  youth — she  is  only  seventy-eight — asked  the 
Queen,  a  day  or  two  ago,  about  the  Star  in  the  East,  she 
promptly  raised  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand,  and  said, 
“  You  must  not  ask  these  questions.  Ask  what  you  will  about 
the  family — how  we  are,  and  how  we  love  you,  and  I  shall 
answer  you  with  pleasure.” 

Ministers  are  kept  to  their  work  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say  that  they  find  perfect  freedom  in 
the  Queen's  service.  The  Minister  in  attendance  on  the  Court 
does  not  find  it  all  beer  and  skittles,  and  the  people  little  think 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  Queen  for  the  manner  in 
which  their  interests  are  looked  after  by  the  Government. 
One  peculiarity  in  our  Royal  Mistress  may  be  stated  without 
trenching  too  near.  She  has  her  favourite  Ministers,  but  this 
favour  is  detected  in  an  uncommon  fashion ;  the  Queen  has  a 
delicate  and  discerning  ear,  and  the  man  who  speaks  with  a 
clear  voice,  which  contains  the  ring  and  cadence  of  honesty  and 
manfulness,  is  sure  to  become  a  personal  friend.  To  show  the 
Queen’s  aptness  and  capacity  for  business,  it  should  be  said 
that,  although  the  Eastern  Question,  with  its  awful  eventu¬ 
alities  and  what  may  be  called  its  splendid  responsibilities,  has 
occupied  the  Royal  attention  during  all  the  early  hours  of  each 
day  auring  the  past  month,  the  Queen  has  at  the  same  time 
shown  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects.  It 
was  told  to  the  Queen  that  the  Kyrle  Society  for  beautify¬ 
ing  the  homes  of  the  people  is  making  great  progress  in 
London.  Her  Majesty  at  once  telegraphed  for  the  lady  who 
takes  the  lead  in  that  new  organisation,  commanding  ner  to 
proceed  to  Balmoral  at  once,  where  she  remained  a  week, 
explaining  how  the  poisonous  dirt  of  the  back  courts  and  of  the 
hidden  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  giving  way  to  cleanliness  and 
health,  and  that  the  cultivation  or  flowers  in  dark  areas  and 
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wme  of  the  delightful  things  which  fall  from  the  Queen's  lips  close  yards  had  produced  a  magical  efiect  on  the  people  who 
in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  on  our  lived  there. 
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It  made  them  feel  that  they  were  no  longer  despised  and  The  fashionable  world  has 
neglected,  said  the  lady,  **  and  from  that  day  they  began  to  fusion  of  new  blood.  There 

young  racoon-lili 

Ihe  i^ueen  was  neatly  moved,  and  gave  her  visitor  an  crested  laughing-thrushes,  i 
autograph  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works,  reminding  parrakeet,  four  American  da 
thein  that  to  give  their  help  to  the  members  of  the  new  Society  kippeU's  spur-winged  goose. 


would  give  pleasure  to  the  Court 
To-day  the  Court,  which  has  been  in  mourning  for  the 
Duchess  of  Aosta,  returns  to  its  pleasant  homespuns.  The 
Duchess,  who  was  not  known  in  this  country,  was  a  daughter- 
in-law  of  the^  King  of  Italy,  was  once  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
possessed  a  singular  grace  and  nobleness  of  person  that  any 
people  but  Spaniards  would  have  been  proud  oi  if  only  to  look 
at.  Had  the  Duchess  been  a  scandalous  woman,  fond  of 
gambling,  intriguing,  bull-fighting,  and  making  a  great  show 
at  church,  and  going  to  confession  twice  a  day,  she  might  still 
have  been  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  been  largely  and 
most  hospitably  entertaining  at  Sandringham.  The  Prince’s 
birthday  was  kept  with  the  utmost  gaiety  and  Royal  good 
humour.  Everybody  was  invited,  and  a  great  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  and  women  went.  The  Court  reminded  one  of 
what  are  the  best  days  of  a  nation’s  life.  Here  was  a  generous 
open-handed  Prince  surrounded  by  warriors,  travellers,  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  ice-bound  pole  (just  returned), statesmen, lawyers, 
poets,  and  historians,  all  living  for  a  few  happy  holiday  suns 
on  the  divine  equality  which  springs  from  the  doing  of  noble 
deeds  or  the  utterance  of  great  speech.  Everybody  was  happy. 
The  Princess,  too  proud  for  vanity  and  too  sweet  to  refuse  the 
worship  of  men’s  hearts,  moved  among  the  guests  like  one  who 
did  take  and  g^ve  equal  pleasure.  One  incident  ^ve  a  peculiar 
tinge  to  that  notable  gathering.  Of  course  the  Eastern  Ques- 


the  ill 


affect 


tion  came  up,  but  in  a  muffi^  voice.  No  one  had  the  ill 
manners  to  ask  the  Prince  for  news ;  but  His  Royal  Highness, 
quick  to  perceive  the  direction  in  which  his  guests’  inclinations 
lay,  exclaimed,  on  the  morning  that  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
arrived,  “  Well,  may  God  help  us !  ”  On  which  a  peppery 
warrior,  pronounced  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  his  years, 
although  as  young  and  active  as  any  then  present,  said,  in  a 
loud  voice,  as  if  he  were  giving  the  word  of  command  to  march 
or  to  fire,  No,  by  God  j  we  must  help  Him,  or  there  will  be 
nothing  done.” 

This  was  the  incident  that  coloured  that  holiday  gathering 
at  the  Prince’s  Court  last  week.  So  profoundly  aid  it  affect 
the  Prince  that  there  was  no  whist  that  night — nothing 
but  wise  speech,  much  mingled  with  men’s  experience,  as  well 
as  the  poet’s  fire,  one  quiet,  dark-eyed  man  remarking  that 
what  the  young-old  warrior  had  said  was  the  oldest  of  sayings 
among  all  brave  people — 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 

Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven. 

And  that,”  said  another,  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  maid.” 

The  presence  of  the  Arctic  Captain  was  felt  by  all.  He  never 
tired  in  answering  questions,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ap- 
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The  fashionable  world  has  been  greatly  refreshed  by  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  new  blood.  There  arrived  at  Regent’s  Park  a  short 
time  ago  a  young  racoon-like  dog  from  China,  three  white- 
crested  laughing-thrushes,  a  Bengal  pitta,  a  slaty-headed 
parrakeet,  four  American  darters,  two  wattled  guans,  and  a 
Rippell's  spur-winged  goose. 

The  unfashionable  world  has  not  been  devoid  of  unfashion¬ 
able  events.  For  example,  Mr.  Irvine,  of  the  Manchester  In¬ 
firmary,  was,  the  other  day,  presented  with  a  massive  chased 
silver  cup,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — “  This 
silver  cup  was  presented  by  Baron  Barreto,  of  Brandon  Park, 
Suffolk,  to  Joseph  Henry  Irvine,  Esquire,  as  a  remembrance  of 
his  heroic  bravery  in  allowing  25  ounces  of  his  own  blood  to 
be  hiken  from  him  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  to  save  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature,  which  was  infused  into  the  veins  of  the 
dying  man,  whereby  his  life  was  saved.” 

The  Queen  has  returned  to  Windsor.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Arctic  chaplains ;  but  Captain  Nares  refuses  to  give  evidence 
unless  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who  christened  the  Northampton,  is 
also  to  be  examined. 


ON  TRANSATLANTIC  MACHINES. 

Against  people  affecting  to  despise  the  present  as  being  a 
mechanical  age,  the  mechanicians  may  retort  that,  by  embody¬ 
ing  ”  in  it  a  share  of  their  own  intelligence,  they  can  turn  out 
a  machine  that  shall  be  cleverer  than  half  the  critics.  To 
take  one  instance.  There  lives  in  London  an  aged  friend  of 
the  late  Mr.  Babbage— the  inventor,  also,  of  a  calculating 
machine  as  infallible  as  Babbage’s — who  has  elaborated  the 
plan  of  a  poetry-machine  capable  of  turning  out  yards  of  verse 
of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the  average  magazine  ode  or 
sonnet  The  number  of  ideas,  of  words  for  them,  of  rhymes, 
and  of  metres,  is  limited,  though  no  doubt  vast ;  and  so  is  the 
number  of  their  permutations  and  combinations.  Hence  it 
follows  that  if  a  man  lived  long  enough,  and  patiently  worked 
his  machine,  he  might  even  turn  out  a  Book  of  Orm,”  and 
without  the  slightest  waste  of  poetic  frenzy.  Our  ingenious  friend 
says  that  he  only  wants  a  little  capital  to  patent  his  machine, 
manufacture  one,and  make  a  comfortable  income  by  the  grinding 
of  rhymes — even  for  the  provincial  papers  alone.  But  after  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  period,one  can 


asiaepoecs  nre,  one  quier,  aarx-eyea  man  remarxing  mac  a  bacx  snop  m  me  unicea  jxingaom.  ine  A.mericans,  oow- 
what  the  young-old  warrior  had  said  was  the  oldest  of  sayings  ever,  are  the  giants  in  this  species  of  invention  ,*  they  certainly 
among  all  brave  people —  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  point  of  variety,  and  if  they 

Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  hftve  not  yet  produced  automaton  poete  they  have  produced 

TVhicli  W0  Ascribo  to  hoAVon  scores  of  AutoinAton  sculptors#  loo  lAttor  Are  turning  out 

busts  of  Dickens  and  Shakespeare,  like  “  cartloads  of  bricks.” 
**  And  that,”  said  another,  **  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  The  busts,  indeed,  are  of  wood ;  but  as  the  American  machines 
of  a  maid.”  can  slice  boulders  as  if  they  were  Cheshire  cheeses,  it  is  clear 

The  presence  of  the  Arctic  Captain  was  felt  by  all.  He  never  that  the  day  of  an  automaton  Phidias  cannot  he  far  distant, 
tired  in  answering  questions,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ap-  The  sculpture-machines  work^  with  extraordinary  rapidity — 
plauding  his  men  and  olHcers.  Everybody  there  felt  proud  on  the  cutting  instruments  executing  from  8,0(X)  to  10,000  revolu- 
that  day,  for  that  no  one  could  dare  to  accuse  one  of  their  tions  per  minute — and  with  so  delicate,  firm,  and  correct  a 
number  of  being  a  parson.  It  appears  that  the  chaplains  who  touch,  that  for  the  human  artisan  in  attendance  nought  remains 
went  on  that  great  and  perilous  expedition  turned  out  to  be  to  do  except  a  few  rubs  with  sandpaper,  by  way  of  finish, 
ignoble  fellows,  who  shirked  all  labour,  and  instead  of  lifting  Says  the  Mechanician,”  whose  Philadelphia  letters  have  been 
contrived  to  get  carried.  appearing  in  the  Times,  at  intervals,  during  the^  past  few 

“  It  is  only  the  noble  who  lift  willingly,  and  with  their  whole  weeks,  “  A  marked  feature  of  these  machines  is  their 
strength,  at  the  general  burden,”  said  one  of  the  company,  who  faculty  of  adapting  their  own  arrangements  to  pecu  ar  or 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince.  wnaiyecfed  circumsta^^^  and  they 

A  A  ax.  j-j  .1  J  i.  1  u  X  J  •  explain  why  the  “Mechanician,”  in  the  course  of  nis 

And  thus  did  the  I  rince  s  birthday  get  celebrated  m  a  £  j  mogj;  interesting  descriptions,  appears  to  be 

f^hion  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  set  to  the  remm^^^  impressed  by  the  shrewdness  and  sagacity  as  by 

of  his  days.  He  says  so  himself.  The  other  day,  as  Grand  precision  of  these  transatlantic  tools.  “As  an  ex- 

Master  of  BntishM,isons  he  went  to  Norwich,  and  built  a  ^  remarkably  clever  machine  was  in  daily  operation 

hospital  all  in  one  day,  the  1  rincess  helping.  pressing  the  exterior  surface  of  wooden  hoops  for  casks.  The 

Lord  Derby  remains  in  town,  and  entertains  freely.  Mr.  rodg^  ^ith  all  their  crooks  and  lumps,  were 

Freeman  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  St.  James’s  machine  and  passed  instantly  through  it.  The 

Square,  where  the  Eastern  Question  was  discussed  without  province  of  the  machine  was  to  feel  their  exterior  form,  and 
acrimony,  the  noble  Foreign  Secretary  declaring  that  it  was  ^  ^ress  the  outer  surface  in  conformity  therewith,  but  not 

only  necessary  to  know  some  men  to  like  and  even  revere  ^  disturb  the  fibre.  This  is  a  sort  of  duty  that  might  bo 

supposed  to  require  judgment  to  do  it  properly.  The  nejessary 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  intelligence  is  embodt^  in  the  machine,  and  the  work  is  done  to 
intends  to  resign.  His  recent  visit  to  Staffordshire  was  to  perfection.”  Still  more  curiously,  these  machines  have  the 


is  done  to 
have  the 


look  after  the  coal  and  iron  interests,  which  his  lordship  found  «  faculty,”  to  a  certain  extent,  of  executing  their  own  repairs, 
to  be  in  a  condition  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  «  This  confidence  ” — what  can  the  man  rneau  ? — “  was  first 

Mr.  Cross  delivered  the  prizes  to  the  Students  of  Art  at  exemplified  in  Sweden  ”  (by  American  macliines,  we  presume) 
the  Birmingham  Midland  Institute  last  Monday.  In  handing  “  and  was  shown  at  the  \  ieiina  Exhibition  iu  1873.  ^ 
to  one  of  the  students  a  biography  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  K  day  there  may  arise  an  American  craftsman  fit  t|val  of 
Gladstone,  the  Home  Secretary  said  that  *Mt  was  a  great  plea-  Hephaistos  himsell,  whose  metal  watcli-di^gs  wagged  |hur 
sure  to  him  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  an  account  of  tails  and  barbed  at  the  .Argon  viits  strolling  in- the  moonlight 
the  greatest  Englishman  now  living — a  man  who  never  stood  about  the  palace-gates  of  Alcino  js,  king  ot  tlie  wise  1  hii^cians. 
forth  for  anything  but  what  was  true  and  right — a  man  who  Perhaps,  too,  he  ma^'  some  day  present  the  States  of  Europe 
never  said  anything  but  what  he  meant,  and  who  had  always  with  a  Paul  Richter  s  “  Cast-iron  ^  monarch,  who 
been  seeking  what  was  best  for  England  and  the  world.”  and  oft’  its  symbolic  clothes,  wield  its  sceptre,  open  I  ailiament. 
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prorogue  and  dissolve  the  same,  and  create  F.M/s,  Jewish 
Earls,  K.C.B.’s,  and  K.C.S.I/s,  as  if  it  had  been  to  the 
manner  bom. 

Never,  according  to  the  Timet'  Mechanician,”  has  the 
world  witnessed  a  “  machine-tool  ”  display  like  that  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition ;  and  never,  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  has  there  been  a  like  display  of  competition  without 
its  jealousy.  He  is  speaking  of  American  exhibitors,  who  ap- 

? ear  to  have  almost  monopolised  that  particular  department. 

'bey  make  no  secret  of  their  methods ;  and  if  they  suck  each 
other’s  brains,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  servile  imitation,  but  to 
open  rivalry  in  new  paths  of  invention.  The  Armstrong  saw, 
exhibited  at  Paris  in  18»37,  and  patronised  by  all  the  leading 
firms  in  the  world,  has  branched,  so  to  speak,  into  five  other 
astonishing  saws  without  any  apparent  resemblance  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  ancestral  saw — while  they  all  excel  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  cheapness.  The  saw-mill  department  impressed 
our  **  Mechanician  ”  most  of  all ;  and  well  it  might.  There 
were  twentv  of  these  mills  in  operation,  each  mill  con¬ 
centrating  from  twenty  to  fortv  horse-power  on  a  single 
saw.  “The  limit  of  velocity  being  the  tenacity  of  iron  to 
resist  centrifugal  force,  in  one  instance  the  driving  pulley 
was  thrown  out  into  space,  some  of  the  pieces  going 
through  the  roof  like  a  cannon  ball.”  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  such  mishaps  are  of  rare  occurrence.  At  Philadelphia 
some  saw-bands,  eight  inches  wide,  were  driven  with  a 
velocity  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  logs  were  driven  to  the 
saw^  on  “  automatic  ”  carriages,  going  at  a  pace  of  from  four 
to  six  miles  an  hour,  and  returning  at  thrice  the  speed.  The 
most  daring  saw-miller  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  Mr. 
E.  P.  Ellis,  from  Milwaukie,  who  required  a  cascade  of  water 
“  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  his  saw.”  It  would  indeed 
be  disappointing  if  these  dreadful  saws  had  not  the  “  faculty  ” 
of  sharpening  their  own  teeth.  The  saw  exhibition,  in  short, 
was  worthy  of  the  biggest  nation  in  the  world — which  owns 
the  biggest  and  fastest  railway  trains  and  river  steamers  in  the 
world — whose  •  boilers  “  bust”  with  a  bigger  noise  than  any 
other  nation’s  boilers,  and  blow  both  stokers  and  passengers  to 
a  bigger  height  than  is  possible  in  any  other  country  whatso¬ 
ever.  It  is  a  suggestive  remark  by  the  “  Mechanician,”  that 
these  machines  embody  the  special  characteristics  of  their  in¬ 
ventors,  the  men  of  the  West,  of  restless  energy,  ready  re¬ 
source,  and  daring.  But  that  which  most  concerns  foreign 

Eroducers  is  the  fact,  made  manifest  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
ition,  that  in  whole  departments  of  the  most  skilled  class  of 
machinery  the  Americans  have,  since  the  L^aris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  far  out-distanced  the  world.  Nor,  according  to  the 
“  Mechanician,”  does  the  amazing  and  prodigal  fertility  of  the 
American  inventors  show  any  signs  of  aDatement.  Most  of  the 
work  exhibited  was  as  costly  as  it  was  skilful.  But  in  the 
first  place,  an  original  is  usually  followed  by  a  simpler  and 
cheaper  edition ;  and  the  machine-tools  beat  all  competitors 
not  only  in  their  extraordinarily  eiuict  and  “intelligent”  style 
of  doing  work,  but  also  in  their  great  saving  of  human  labour. 
To  judge  from  what  visitora  have  had  to  tell  of  the  Exhibition 
one  can  only  say  that,  ns  machine-inventors,  at  all  .events,  the 
Americans  betray  none  of  that  shoddiness  and  superticiality, 
nothing  of  that  unreasoning  craze  for  “  going  ahead,”  which 
foreigners  are  apt  to  discover  in  all  that  the  Republicans  do. 
Earnestness  and  thoroughness,  according  to  the  Timet  con¬ 
tributor,  are  the  two  chief  notes  in  their  character.  In  iron 
and  steel  plates  they  have  shown  some  of  the  best  specimens 
known.  The  “American  Watch  Company’s  ”  machine-tools, 
says^  the  same  writer,  are  “  the  most  exquisite  ever  made.” 
Their  planing  machines  “are  copied  in  all  countries;”  while 
in  the  art  of  drilling  metal  they  “  have  for  years  taken  the 
lead.”  Some  time  ago,  it  was  announced  that  one  of  our 
own  leading  firms  of  steel  manufacturers  in  the  Midland 
Counties  was  about  to  transfer  its  head-gunrters  to  America, 
with  a  view  to  fighting  the  foe  on  his  own  ground.  In 
the  same  w’ay,  our  cotton  spinners  have  discovered  that,  if 
they  want  to  beat  the  Hindoo  manufacturers  of  coarse  goods, 
they  must  start  rival  mills  in  Western  India.  In  all  this, 
however,  there  seems  no  just  cause  for  anticipating  that  “  deca¬ 
dence  "  in  English  machine-making  which  certain  croakers 
are  warning  us  against.  Rather  is  there  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  the  Old  Country  has  found  such  an  astonishingly  sharp 
pupil  in  her  youthful  descendant.  The  world  is  wide  enough 
for  both  of  them,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  need 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  very  ugliest  contingency  ever 
hinted  at  by  an  economical  writer,  namely,  “  the  excess  of  the 
producing  power  of  automatic  machines  over  the  requirements 
of  the  human  race.” 


“  THE  PUBLIC.” 

We  live  in  an  epoch  of  reaction  against  fervent  idealism  of 
any  sort.  “  Pan,  the  great  god  Pan,  is  dead.”  Great  gods 
generally  are  considered  to  be  in  such  bad  taste  as  to  be 
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LITERATUEE. 


frame  as  that  in  which  they  entered  upon  it.  This  fact 
alone  indicates  a  singularly  well  balanced  temperament, 
and  in  fact  Lorenzo's  greatness  sprang  rather  from  the 
fortunate  union  of  a  number  of  excellent  qualities  than 
from  the  peculiar  intensity  of  any.  The  parallel  with 
Augustus  is  very  obvious ;  it  was,  however,  his  inesti¬ 
mable  advantage  to  come  to  the  helm  of  the  State  with, 
as  it  were,  a  vested  interest  in  his  position  which  ex- 


LORENZO  DE’  MEDICI. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  the  Magnificent.  By  Alfred  von  Heumont. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Robert  Harrison.  In  Two 
Volumes.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  expressive  contrast 
between  two  schools  of  historical  composition  than  that  empted  him  from  any  necessity  for  the  prescriptions 
afforded  by  a  comparison  between  Roscoe's  elegant,  from  which,  it  may  be  surmised,  he  would  no  more  have 
concise,  but  superficial  biography  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  shrunk  than  did  Augustus.  It  was  his  further  good 
and  the  exhaustive  diligence  of  the  latter’s  most  recent  fortune  that  his  enemies  were  also  the  enemies  of  the 
historian.  Each  work  has  its  strong  points ;  neither  is  State ;  that  at  no  period  of  his  career,  save  one,  could  it 
altogether  satisfactory.  Roscoe’s  literary  skill  as  a  be  alleged  that  the  interests  of  the  Medici  were  not  the 
narrator  cannot  atone  for  the  insufficiency  of  material ;  interests  of  the  Republic.  The  occasion  adverted  to, 
nor  Von  Reumont’s  opulence  of  material  for  the  de-  which  would  have  ruined  most  men  in  his  place,  afforded 
ficiency  of  literary  art.  One  will  be  read  and  the  other  Lorenzo  the  means  of  achieving  the  sole  action  of  his 
consulted  until  the  advent  of  some  third  writer  com-  life,  which  really  attains  the  heroic  standard.  If  his  policy 
Lining  the  qualities  of  both.  For  the  present  Von  Reu-  general  was  that  of  an  Augustus,  in  putting  himself 
mont’s  must  be  pronounced  the  more  valuable  history  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  and  faithless  despot  of 
of  the  two,  and  no  apology  is  needed  for  introducing  it  Naples,  he  emulated  the  devotion  of  a  Codrus.  The  act 
to  a  country  which  already  counts  a  life  of  Lorenzo  de’  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  deliberate  calculation,  but  no 
Medici  among  its  classics.  As  regards  the  historians,  other  statesman  of  the  time  would  have  possessed 


however,  the  comparison  is  entirely  in  favour  of  our 
countryman,  who  would  have  found  it  far  easier 
to  make  an  effective  use  of  the  German’s  copious 
materials  than  the  latter  has  found  it  to  acquire  the 


so  nicely  the  power  to  estimate  the  chances  of  so 
terrible  a  risk,  and  decide  that,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
the  flower  of  safety  was  still  to  be  plucked  from  so 
dangerous  a  nettle.  The  perfect  confirmation  of  the 


secrets  of  luminous  arrangement  and  perspicuous  style,  calculation  by  the  event  is  the  most  striking  of  the  many 
Admirably  learned  and  impartial.  Von  Reumont’s  work  remarkable  instances  of  Lorenzo’s  moral  ascendancy 
is  nevertheless  ponderous,  ill  digested,  and  wanting  in  over  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  his  time, 
the  vivifying  touch  which  can  alone  bring  the  reader  The  most  interesting  of  Lorenzo’s  foreign  relations 

_ L _ _ -‘i-i- i.1 _ _ j _ *1.  -I  .1  1  . 1  °  .  1  ” 


into  intimate  relation  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  described. 

We  hear  much  of  the  latter,  and  much  of  the  highest 
interest,  but  we  are  never  transported  into  the  midst  of 
it.  This  sensation  of  remoteness  is  enhanced  by  the 
mechanical  formality  of  the  translation,  which  is 
nevertheless  as  good  as  can  be  expected  from  a  trans 

lator  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  not  indefensible  principle  having  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  Medici  bn 
of  making  strict  verbal  accuracy  his  first  object.  If,  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  That  the  Pope  told  the 


were  those  which  he  maintained  with  two  successive 
contemporary  Popes,  men  of  the  most  contrasted  cha¬ 
racters.  Von  Reumont,  whose  imagination  is  not  in 
general  very  susceptible,  is  for  once  fascinated  by  the 
certainly  picturesque  figure  of  the  belligerent  Sixtus,  and 
labours  hard  to  clear  him  from  the  ugly  imputation  of 

brothers 
Pazzi 


instead  of  reproducing,  Mr.  Harrison  had  recast  his 
original ;  if,  preserving  his  author’s  substance,  he  had 
improved  his  arrangement,  and  metamorphosed  his 
diction  throughout  into  idiomatic  English ;  his  work 
might  have  aspired  to  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 
We  willingly  admit,  however,  that  this  would  have 
entailed  far  more  labour  than  any  translator  can  be 
fairly  expected  to  undertake,  and  that  if  Mr.  Harrison’s 


he  would  have  no  bloodshedding  we  can  very  well  be¬ 
lieve  ;  that  he  did  not  know  that  bloodshed  was  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  their  enterprise,  we  find  wholly  in¬ 
credible.  It  speaks  well  for  Lorenzo  that,  having 
never  been  able  to  agree  with  this  aggressive  and 
rapacious  Pontiff,  he  should  have  formed  a  durable 
friendship  with  his  pacific  successor.  Though  not  a 
ruler  of  brilliant  parts,  like  Sixtus,  Innocent  VIII. 


labours  fail  to  reach  a  second  generation  of  his  country-  was  substantially  a  good  Pope,  anxious  to  deal  fairly  by 
men,  the  existing  one  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  all,  and  his  political  and  family  alliance  with  Lorenzo 
diligent  and  persevering  accomplishment  of  what  ho  afforded  a  solid  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Italy  during 
must  have  found  a  very  onerons  task.  the  life  of  the  contracting  parties.  Lorenzo  was  suffi- 

The  strength  of  Von  Reumont’s  work  consists  less  in  ciently  impressed  with  the  precariousness  of  the  life  of 
its  ostensible  subject,  the  life  of  Lorenzo,  than  in  the  the  Pope,  whom  he  must  have  expected  long  to  survive, 
collateral  illustrations  of  Florentine  life  and  manners,  of  He  writes  with  most  amusing  naivete  : — 


the  Republic’s  political  constitution,  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  contemporary  Italian  courts,  and  of  the  movement 
in  literature  and  art  with  which  Lorenzo’s  name  is  so 
gloriously  identified.  The  preliminary  matter  is  so 
copious  that  we  almost  despair  of  ever  arriving  at 
Lorenzo  himself,  but  it  is  not  tedious,  as  all  the  details 


As  St. .Francis,  bv  means  of  the  stigmata,  experienced  in  his  own 
body  the  Passion  of  Christ,  so  do  I  feel  in  and  about  myself  all  the 
sufferings  of  your  Holiness  ;  for,  putting  aside  other  reasons,  I  have 
the  situation  of  our  dear  Signor  Francesco  and  of  many  servants 
of  your  Holiness  very  much  at  heart.  Owing  to  your  Holiness* 
conscientious  holding  back,  all  these  remain  almost  empty-handed 
and  have  no  part  of  the  fortune  and  favour  which  God  has  given 


uro  0i  grc&it  interest,  or  mispl&ceci,  &s  Horenzo  s  position  your  Holiness  for  your  merits ,  so  that,  should  your  Holiness  be 
and  proceedings  cannot  be  fairly  judged  without  an  inti-  called  away,  which  God  forbid,  they  would  sink  likewise  into  the 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  rise  of  the  Medicean  supre-  grave.  More  especially,  however,  am  I  moved,  as  must  1^  the  case 

macy  under  his  grandfather  Cosmo.  This  great  financier  Hohnesa  also,  by  the  position  of  f 

j  V  ,  ij  j  i.u  A'*.’  i.'  c  who,  after  five  years  of  your  pontificate,  is  only  just  beginning  to 

and  statesman,  who  would  deserve  the  distinction  of  a  have  something  he  can  call  hirown.  Your  Holiness  knows  better 
great  man  if  greatness  were  compatible  with  a  cold  and  ^han  I  what  supporters  he  has  in  the  Sacr^-d  College.  The  history 
selfish  heart,  ranks  with  Cromwell  and  Pericles  among  of  the  Popes  shews  how  few  have  reigned  much  beyond  five  years, 
the  citizens,  who,  without  any  settled  purpose  of  destroy-  and  how  many  have  not  waited  so  long  before  showing  themselves 

ing.the  liberties  of  their  country,  have  by  the  force  of  Lrt 

.  ®  ,  i.  •  j  *111  •  'i.  lustifiable  no  doubt  before  God  and  man,  but  which,  il  they  last 

circumstances  attained  a  virtually  sovereign  authority,  ^  misconstrued.  Perhaps  I  seem  too  bold ;  but  zeal  and 

tempered  only  by  the  deference  which  they  find  it  neces-  conscience  impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  speaking  freely  and  remind- 
sary  to  pay  to  public  opinion.  Such  was  also  the  ing  you  that  men  are  not  immortal,  that  a  Pope  is  vrhat  he  chooses 
position  of  Lorenzo,  and  firmly  and  adroitly  as  he  main-  to  be,  that  he  cannot  leave  his  pontificate  to  his  heirs,  and  (»n  call 
tained  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  throughout  his  ling  his  own  but  honour  and  glory  and  what  he  does  for  his 

administration  he  made  a  single  step  towards  overpassing  ‘  •  i. 

the  line  which  divides  the  magistrate  from  the  tyrant. 'He  These  exhortations  bore  fruit  in  the  promotion  to  the 
is  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  men  who  have  resisted  the  nf  Tiorfinzo  s  second  son  Giovanni,  the 

corrupting  influence  of  uncontrolled  authority,  and  who, 

Z%»  w  /%  *  t  1  *ii  Til  _  ■ 


after  a  long  career  of  prosperity,  have  quitted  the  scene  of 
earthly  politics  in  the  same  moderate  and  temperate 


Cardinalate  of  Lorenzo’s  second  son  Giovanni, 
future  Pope  Leo  X.,  at  the  ago  of  only  fourteen  years. 
The  scandal  may  be  thought  to  bo  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  fact  of  the  youthful  Prince  of  the 


ill 


f 
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Church  having  been  Apostolic  Protonotary  since  the 
age  of  seven  !  Lorenzo's  letter  of  advico  to  his  sou  on 
this  important  occasion  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  mixed  character  of  the  man,  his  wise  afifection, 
good  taste,  worldly  sagacity,  and  anxious  regard  for 
appearances,  that  we  must  tiud  room  for  an  extract : — 

You  arc  the  youngest  member  of  the  College ;  not  only  at  the 
present  time,  but  of  all  tliat  have  ever  hitherto  been  created.  There¬ 
fore  you  must  be  attentive  and  respectful  when  you  meet  the  other 


feet  account  of  Dr.  Whewell’s  writings,  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter  has  had  to  master  noii  a  few  difficulties.  He 
tells  us  that  it  was  Dr.  Whewell’s  practice  to  join 
together  rudely  by  pins  all  leaves  of  manuscript  relating 
to  the  same  subject.  In  the  course  of  time  many  of  the 
leaves  broke  away,  so  that  when  the  editor  came  to  his 
task  he  found  a  perfect  chaos  which  he  was  called  on  to 
reduce  to  order.  It  is  a  great  question  whether  Mr. 
Todhunter  has  not  very  naturally  over-estimated  the 


Cardinals,  and  never  make  people  wait  for  you  at  chapel,  in  the  importance  of  the  cosmos  which  was  to  be  constructed 
Consistory,  or  at  n  deputation.  You  will  soon  discover  which  of  ^haos.  It  was  no  doubt  well  worth  all  the 

your  colleagues  are  most,  and  which  are  least  commendable.  You  .  i  j  x  j  i.  ^ 

will  havetoavoid  confidential  intercourse  with  those  of  irregular  lives,  pains  he  devoted  to  eluc  d  ®  °  , 

not  only  on  account  of  the  thing  itseli,  but  also  on  account  of  public  great  encyclopaedic  Master  of  Innity,  and.  many  ot  tii© 
opinion.  Let  your  discourse  with  all  men  turn  as  much  as  possible  results  obtained  are  exceedingly  curious.  More  especi- 
on  indifiTerent  subjects.  When  you  have  to  appear  in  public  or  ally  reference  may  be  made  to  the  unpublished  paper  on 
solemn  occasions,  it  seems  to  me  advisable  rather  to  moderate  your  Communication  between  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  which 

;;Kwr'rd  ri,.‘^2rS  c.3r.c;v.nf,.To";:in.r«n5  -  -ry  odd  mixture  of  quaint  faucy  aud  exact  scientiHo 

Try  to  live  regularly,  and  gradually  to  introduce  fixed  order,  which  thought.  Yet  we  confess  that  the  majority  Ol  the 
is  unattainable  at  present,  while  master  and  household  are  alike  writings  whose  history  is  here  recorded,  hardly  seem  to 
unknown  to  each  other.  Silk  and  jewels  suit  your  position  on  cer-  deserve  the  pains  the  editor  has  devoted  to  them.  Thus, 
min  occoioD.  only ;  far  more  e uiublo  are  n  fow  good  antiquities  and  example.  Dr.  Whewell’s  occasional  studies  in  archi- 

fine  books,  and  respectable  and  learned,  rather  than  numerous  .  .  ^  ,  .  *11  x  x*  xu^  _ 

society,  leather  invite  people  frequently  to  you  than  go  to  many  tecturo  may  becuriousas  illustrating  the  man} -8  de  ess 

entertainments;  but  herein  also  you  must  proceed  with  moderation,  of  the  man’s  mind,  but  they  do  not  appear  tons  to  be  ot 
Have  for  your  own  use  simple  fo^,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  sufficient  originality  to  deserve  such  careful  embalmment 
for  in  your  present  position  you  might  easily  be  overcome  by  some  as  they  here  receive.  Still  less  do  magazine  reviews  of 

niuM.  for  want  of  prudeneo.  ThU  position  is  no  less  secure  than  translations  from  the  German  call  for  this  minute 

lofty;  so  that  it  often  happens  that  those  who  have  attained  it  ,  .  ,  -  j  ...  nr  m  ji.  i.  _ _ 

become  negligent,  saying  to  themselves  that  they  have  reached  a  of  description.  Mr.  Todhunter  Buspec  ,  , 

lofty  goal,  and  thinking  that  they  can  keep  it  without  much  efifort ;  that  he  has  gone  too  much  into  detail,  and  not  ungrace- 
thereby  often  bringing  injury  to  their  position  as  well  as  to  their  fully  solicits  indulgence  “  on  the  ground  that  a  taste  for 
health.  With  respect  to  the  latter  I  advise  you  to  be  as  careful  as  the  history  of  science  not  unfrequently  involves  some 

fondness  for  bibliographical  minuteness  and  accuracy.”  It 
yours  eugt  .  ^  .  '  .  .  ,  .  would  no  doubt  be  invaluable  if  we  could  have  such  a  care- 

Lorenzo  only  survived  this  judicious  espistle  for  a  few  £u]  complete  transcription  of  the  writings  of  a  great 
weeks.  Oar  general  estimate  of  his  character,  it  will  original  genias,  say  Shakespeare  or  Plato.  But  the  world 
be  seen,  is  highly  favourable  ;  nor  have  we  yet  noticed  hardly  had  time  yet  to  decide  whether  Dr.  Wbewell 
the  most  advantageous  aspect  in  which  it  exhibited  wasagreatoriginalgenins.  Besides, snchabibliographicat 
itrolf,  his  participation,  not  merely  as  the  manidcent  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  ot  things,  be  very  interesting, 

discerning  patron,  but  as  the  active  co-operator,  in  the  except  to  a  handful  of  special  admirers  and  connoisseurs, 
great  literary  and  artistic  movement  of  his  time.  Von  The  present  writer  has  a  fair  opinion  of  Dr.  Wbewell’s 
Benmont  a  volumes  abound  with  the  most  interesting  scientific  powers,  yet  he  must  confess  that  he  found  the 
particulars  respecting  the  development  of  every  depart-  pemsal  of  Mr.  Todhunter’s  first  volume  decidedly  dull 
ment  of  art  and  letters ;  it  is  only  to  bo  regretted  that  reading.  Hero  are  one  or  two  details  which  Mr.  Tod- 
his  deficiency  in  the  art  of  historical  portraiture  should  hunter  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve : — 

render  his  work  rather  a  magazine  of  facts  than  an  ^  ,  r  voso  r  wu  n  - 

•  i*  r  j  x®-i  •  X  T  •  •  X  On  November  5,  1842,  Professor  Whewoll  preached  before  the 

harmonious  combination  of  details  into  a  living  picture,  university,  and  naturally  alluded  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  to 


As  a  storehouse  of  information,  however,  it  is  certain  of 
the  continuous  and  steady  utility  most  likely  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  a  writer  who  almost  seems  to  have  been 
bent  on  avoiding  the  numerous  temptations  offered  by 
his  subject  for  brilliant  literary  display. 


THE  WRITINGS  OP  DR.  WHEWELL. 

William  Whewell^  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
An  Account  of  His  Writings,  with  Selections  from  Ilis  Literary 
and  Scientific  Correspondence.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A'.,  F.R.S. 
In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  work  aims  at  giving  an  account  of  Dr.  Whewell’s 
scientific  and  literary  activity.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
biography,  and  the  few  facts  in  the  author’s  life  which 
Mr.  Todhunter  introduces  bear  directly  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  several  productions.  A  ‘  Life  of  Dr. 
Wbewell,’  which  is  to  contain  “  selections  from  his 
private  and  academic  correspondence,”  is  announced  as 
a  sequel  to  the  present  work.  This  division  of  the 


the  glorious  and  blessed  deliverance  effected  by  William  III. 

In  the  year  1 850  Dr.  Wbewell  contributed  an  article  on  transla¬ 
tions  of  Hormaun  and  Dorothea  to  Fraser's  Magazine  for 
January. 

The  Lamps  of  Architecture.”  This  is  a  review  of  the  well- 
known  work  by  Mr.  Buskin.  It  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for 
February,  1850,  pages  161—159.  Dr.  Wbewell  commends  the 
eloquence  of  the  work,  but  does  not  admit  the  justness  of  all  the 
opinions  it  contains,  &c. 

When  we  add  that  under  writings  Mr.  Todhunter  seema 
to  nnderstand  lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  perusal  of  the  chronicle  pre¬ 
supposes  no .  small  amount  of  special  interest  in  the 
subject. 

One  thing  Mr.  Todhunter  has  certainly  secured  by 
his  painstaking  elaboration.  Ho  presents  to  us  with 
singular  vividness  that  attribute  of  universality,  for 
which  Dr.  Wbewell  has  always  been  mainly  celebrated. 
In  this  curious  record  we  can  follow  the  numerous  liuea 
of  activity  of  a  large  and  versatile  intellect.  Now  we 


correspondence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  main  object  of  see  it  addressing  itself  to  some  limited  problem  in 
the  present  volumes  is  to  illustrate  the  Doctor’s  scientific  physical  science  or  mathematics,  such  as  the  laws  of 
labours,  that  of  the  forthcoming  work  to  portray  the  tides,  or  the  possibility  of  determining  the  angles  made 
man  himself  in  his  private  and  academic  life.  Mr.  Tod-  by  any  planes  of  crystals  ;  now  to  a  large  philosophical 
hunter’s  part  in  this  scheme  has  been  very  carefully  per-  question  as  the  nature  of  hypotheses  ;  now  again  to 

formed.  In  the  first  volume  he  supplies  the  reader  with  an  assthetic  topic,  such  as  the  fitness  of  the  English 

a  very  complete  view  of  all  Dr.  Whewell’s  works,  even  language  for  hexameters  or  the  significance  of  Gothiu 

down  to  what  might  at  first  sight  bo  regarded  as  architecture ;  and  once  again,  to  a  more  practical 

ephemeral  magazine  articles.  The  circumstances  and  problem,  as  the  value  of  classics  and  mathematics  in 
motives  of  the  production,  the  successive  stages  through  University  education.  Dr.  Whewell  made  valuable 


which  the  treatise  or  essay  passed,  the  criticisms  it 
called  forth  at  the  time,  and  in  some  cases  even 
the  relation  of  the  ideas  put  forward  to  present 
scientific  conceptions,  are  all  described  with  almost  a 
mathematical  precision.  In  order  to  present  this  per- 


University  education.  Dr.  Whewell  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  problems  in  very 
widely  removed  regions  of  science,  inclnding  pure  and 
applied  mathematics,  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry, 
and  electricity,  as  well  as  the  moral  science  of  political 
economy.  In  handling  these  widely  different  subjects. 
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he  invariably  brings  ample  knowledge,  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  perception,  and  sound  logical  reflection  to 
bear  on  the  particular  matter  in  hand.  Mr.  Todhunter 
does  not  lead  us  to  regard  the  professor  as  the  originator 
of  any  capital  discovery  in  science,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  his  function  was  rather  that  of  a  well-informed  and 
large-minded  critic  of  scientific  ideas.  His  claims  as  an 
original  philosopher  stand  somewhat  higher.  His  ideas 
respecting  the  development  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
nature  and  use  of  induction  and  hypothesis,  are  fresh 
and  striking,  even  though  they  may  not  be  powerful 
enough  to  retain  a  lasting  place  in  philosophy.  In  moral 
philosophy  he  was,  as  Mr.  Todhunter  allows,  decidedly 
weak.  His  doctrine,  that  to  act  against  one’s  conscience 
is  always  wrong,  seems  to  show  a  confused  state  of  ideas 
respecting  the  objective  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
his  leaning  to  the  extreme  assertion  of  authority  in  State 
and  Church  is  hardly  fitted  to  recommend  his  moral 
principles  to  students  in  general.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Dr.  Whewell  was  very  little  of  a  metaphysician  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  His  peculiar  field  was  the 
Logic  of  Science,  or  methodology,  for  which  his  ample 
scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  generalising  grasp,  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  fitted  him.  Dr.  Whewell  was  an  orthodox 
theologian,  and  was  solicitous  of  laying  the  basis  for  a  na¬ 
tural  theology  in  the  facts  of  science.  Yet  he  was  by  no 
means  narrow  in  the  interpretation  of  this  service  to 
theology.  He  readily  accepted  the  teachings  of  science 
even  when  they  seemed  to  conflict  with  religious 
orthodoxy,  as  in  the  case  of  geology.  In  one  of  his 
most  valuable  and  interesting  works,  the  Essay  on 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  other 
peopled  worlds  besides  the  earth  is  regarded  as  im¬ 
probable,  .he  adopts  a  view  of  the  universe  which  seemed 
to  many  of  his  contemporaries  to  shako  the  belief  in  a 
good  and  wise  creator.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  from  the 
interesting  letters  addressed  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  volume,  that  the  writer  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  recon¬ 
ciling  scientific  truth  with  theology. 

“I  grant  entirely,”  he  here  writes,  “that  the  aspect  of  this  human 
world  is  to  the  eye  of  reason  most  unsatisfactory,  to  the  eye  of 
faith  very  incomplete.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  we  should  have  a 
more  consolatory  spectacle  for  our  thoughts  if  we  were  to  imagine 
another  world  of  purer  and  better  servants  of  God.” 

At  the  same  time  he  can  say  “  the  result  of  my  specula- 
lations  lists  been  reverence,  not  diminished,  but  in¬ 
creased,  for  the  greatness  of  the  creative  plan.” 

Dr.  Whe well’s  writings  include  not  only  scientific 
but  also  literary  productions.  He  wrote  several  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German,  and  composed  original  poems. 
These  achievements  show  the  common  qualities  of  a 
scientific  mind  when  it  betakes  itself  to  the  haunt  of  the 
Muses.  The  sentiment  is  temperate,  the  language  cor¬ 
rect,  the  metaphors  clear.  Yet  the  effect  is  not  exactly 
that  of  poetry,  properly  so-called.  The  interest  is  centred 
rather  in  the  discovery  of  an  English  equivalent  for  a 
foreign  idiom,  or  in  the  domestication  of  a  classic  metre, 
than  in  the  expression  of  a  truly  poetical  idea.  This 
same  subordination  of  the  purely  literary  to  the  scientific 
interest  is  illustrated,  too,  in  the  letters  which  make  up 
the  second  volume.  These  letters  contain  numerous 
allusions  to  literature,  yet  they  hardly  betray  an  intense 
love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake.  Since  the  letters  in 
this  volume  seem  to  have  been  selected,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  for  their  bearing  on  the  writer’s  scientific 
work,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  in  them  for  any 
adequate  picture  of  Dr.  Whe  well’s  character.  Yet  they 
serve  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  character, 
and  the  reader  cannot  well  help  filling  up  in  his  imagi¬ 
nation  a  rough  sketch  of  their  author.  A  dominant 
feature  in  this  sketch  will  be  the  keen,  varied,  and  un¬ 
ceasing  intellectual  activity  of  the  man.  His  letters  to 
friends  from  abroad  touch  on  scenery,  it  is  true,  and 
show  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  and  artistic  beauty, 
but  they  dwell  by  preference  on  points  of  scientific  in¬ 
terest.  Thus,  when  shut  up  with  some  goatherds  in  a 
rude  hut  in  the  Alps,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  of  find¬ 
ing  out  the  peculiarities  of  their  employment,  their  rate 
of  payment,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  he  makes  quite  a  little 


economic  study  of  his  subject.  Similarly,  he  is  busy, 
when  in  Normandy,  making  careful  observations  of  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors.  In 
Switzerland,  the  structure  of  glaciers  naturally  engrosses 
a  good  deal  of  his  attention.  Again,  on  the  Rhine,  it  is 
the  development  of  German  architecture  which  awakens 
his  curiosity.  The  resources  of  such  a  man  when 
travelling  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  : — 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  variety  of  different  uses  to  which  I  shall 
turn  a  mountain.  After,  perhaps,  sketching  it  from  the  bottom  I 
shall  climb  to  the  lop  and  measure  its  height  by  the  barometer, 
knock  off  a  piece  of  rock  with  a  geological  hammer  to  see  what  it 
is  made  of,  and  then  evoke  some  quotation  from  Wordsworth  into 
the  still  air  above  it. 

In  one  or  two  passages  of  these  letters  one  meets  with 
traces  of  a  quiet  vein  of  sentiment,  and  oven  of  a  play¬ 
ful  humour.  Among  the  many  interesting  subjecta 
touched  in  the  letters  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  J.  S. 
Mill’s  views.  Dr.  Whewell  thinks  but  little  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  Mill’s  Logic  of  In¬ 
duction,  and  contends  that  the  examples  are  derived 
from  new  and  not  sufficiently  established  scientific 
works.  He  also  censures  Mill  and  the  Westminster 
Review  for  continuing  to  profess  Benthamic  principles, 
after  publishing  the  celebrated  article  on  Bentham, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Whewell,  repudiates  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  Benthamism.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means 
unfair  towards  his  great  rival,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  grace¬ 
ful  tribute  paid  to  him  upon  his  election  for  Westminster, 
in  an  article  on  Comte,  published  in  Macmillan's  Maga¬ 
zine.  Among  other  things  to  bo  learnt  from  the  letters 
is  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  no  politician,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  that  kind  of  inactive  conservatism 
which  aims  only  at  securing  order  and  social  tranquility. 
This  same  attitude  of  mind  was  carried  into  the  practi¬ 
cal  affairs  of  his  University,  and  Mr.  Todhunter  docs  not 
refrain  from  censuring  the  Master  of  Trinity  for  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  University 
reform.  Yet  though  Dr.  Whewell  had  these  and  other 
limitations,  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  range  and 
diversity  of  powers,  and  as  such  will  probably  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  permanent  celebrity. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  ART. 

Studies  in  English  Art.  Py  Freierick  Wodmore.  Lo.idon : 

Bentley. 

Mr.  Wedmore  is  a  conscientious  critic.  Ho  thinks 
that  the  omission  of  certain  great  names  in  his  volume 
of  Studies  will  suggest  to  the  reader  that  it  makes  no 
attempt  even  to  sketch  completely  the  development  of 
English  art.  There  was,  however,  scarcely  any  need  for 
this  apology.  The  devil’s  dozen  of  painters  whom  he 
has  selected  for  studies — Gainsborough,  Morland,  Wheat- 
ley,  Reynolds,  Stothard,  Elaxman,  Girtin,  Crome,  Cots- 
man.  Turner,  De  Wint,  Mason,  Walker — show  clearly 
enough  without  need  of  preface  or  excuse  that  the 
essays  do  not  girdle  round  the  girth  of  English  art — 
purpose  only,  as  their  author  states,  to  be  concerned  with 
various  and  delightful  manifestations  of  the  individuality 
of  our  art.  Yet  are  they  none  the  less  valuable  there¬ 
fore  ;  each  essay  is,  in  itself,  an  able  work.  Nor  can  they 
be  looked  upon  merely  as  detached  essays,  seeing  that  a 
certain  sequence  is  observed,  a  connexion  maintained  to 
the  end,  which  gives  additional  interest  to  the  book  as 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  art  literature.  But, 
observing  this  very  connexion,  some  wanting  names 
may  seem  strange  omissions — Blake,  Barry,  and  Fuseli. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Wedmore  thought  enough  had  been 
said  about  Blake — that  in  the  ‘Life’  and  ‘Essay ’all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  be  found  ;  of  Barry  and  of  Fuseli 
we  can  find  criticisms  of  their  own  time  which  those 
who  please  can  accept.  The  Examiner  in  18'J8  speaks 
of  Mr.  Fuseli  as  a  “  frantic ;  ”  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  August  1810,  thus  concludes  an  article  upon 
a  life  of  Barry — an  article  that  is  an  interesting  example, 
drawn  from  a  fruitful  source,  of  the  amenities  of  litera¬ 
ture  at  that  time 

We  think,  however,  too  favourably  of  humin  nature  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  minds  in  which  neither  the  intoxications  or 
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beauty  in  nature  which  he  seldom  presented  (see  “  Fishermen 
Going  Out,”  the  mezzotint  by  S.  W.  Iteynolds) — rose,  too,  much 
oftener,  to  the  fitful  recognition  of  power  in  nature  (see  the  mezzo¬ 
tint  by  John  Young,  “  The  Trayellers  ” — a  bundle-burdened  man,  a 
thickly-cloaked,  low-bonneted  woman,  going  through  a  waste  and 
upland  country,  the  way  of  the  wind  and  the  wind-blown  tree). 

Here  turn  of  phrase  or  expression  mark  the  infln- 
ence  of  a  school  of  writers  who  have  done  great  good, 
and  written  in  ways  that  will  bear  repeating.  In  the 
article  on  Stothard,  the  famous  quarrel  between  Blake 
and  Cromek  and  Stothard,  with  reference  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Pilgrims,  should  have  been  at  least  alluded  to ; 
nor  is  it  wholly  correct  to  say  of  Flaxman,  “Blake 
knew  him  and  did  not  quarrel  with  him  ’* — an  unkind 
blow  at  the  painter-poet — when  those  “  stumbling, 
blundering  verses  .  .  .  jotted  down  to  relieve  a 
minute's  fit  of  private  anger,”  which  are  quoted  in  the 
“  Essay  on  Blake,”  are  remembered  : — 

I  found  them  blind,  I  taught  t  hem  how  to  see. 

And  now  they  know  neither  themselves  nor  me  ; 

'Tis  excellent  to  turn  n  thorn  to  a  pin, 

A  fool  to  a  bolt,  a  knave  to  a  glass  of  gin. 

It  is  a  small  point  worth  commenting  on  once  that  the 
introductory  note  explains,  “  Of  these  studies  in  English 
art,  half  are  reissued  with  revisions  from  the  magazines 
and  weekly  papers,  in  which  they  first  appeared  ;  the  rest 
are  new.”  Mr.  Wedmore  does  not,  we  presume,  mean  to 
state  that,  of  his  thirteen  articles,  six  and  a-half  were 
published  in  magazines  and  weekly  papers,  and  that  six 
and  a-half  are  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  six  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  having  appeared — Walker,  Girtin,  Reynolds, 
Mason,  Gainsborough,  and  Morland ;  but  the  “  Old 
Crome,”  which  appeared  in  UArt  for  September  23,  is 
not  acknowledged.  This  explains  the  mystery.  It  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  Mr.  Wedmore  in  his 
papers  has  avoided  dealing  with  the  chief  phases  of 
English  art  at  the  present  day,  and  that  he  has  thereby 
avoided  controversy  and  fierce  joining  of  issues  with 
others,  and  that  he  has  contented  himself  with  giving 
what  he  has  given — a  well-written  and  agreeable  book 
on  a  worthy  subject. 


disappointments  of  presumptuous  pride,  or  pampered  vanity,  could 
operate  as  in  the  instance  before  us  ;  for  we  believe  that  there  are 
few — we  hoped  that  there  wore  none — whose  hearts  nature  has 
armed  with  hostile  and  malignant  passions  against  all  their  fellow 
creatures ;  as  she  must  nevertheless  have  armed  his  who  suspects 
all  of  harlx)uring  such  passions  against  himself.  The  hideous  and 
distorted  picture  which  his  imagination  draws  of  others  whom  he 
does  not  know,  can  only  be  taken  from  a  model  in  his  own  breast 
which  he  does  know;  so  that  the  result  of  his  general  accusation 
of  all  is  merely  the  conviction  of  one,  namely,  himself ;  against 
whom,  and  against  whom  only,  his  evidence  is  both  competent  and 
credible. 

We  have  heard,  and  from  authority  that  appears  to  us  unquestion¬ 
able,  a  tale  of  his  early  perfidy,  which  would  confirm  this  conclu¬ 
sion  in  all  its  extent;  but  the  man  is  gone  to  his  audit,  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  load  his  memory  with  any  other  accusations  than  those  of 
which  bis  biographer  has  here  supplied  the  materials. 

The  volumes  before  us,  however,  not  only  justify  us  in  what  wo 
have  said  with  regard  to  him,  but  seem  to  us  to  impose  it  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  duty.  Justice  to  those  respectable  artists,  both  dead  and 
living,  who  are  there  so  confidently  accused  of  having  been  active 
and  malignant  enemies,  because  they  declined  being  intimate  and 
familiar  friends,  requires  that  the  true  character  of  their  accuser 
should  be  made  known.  Justice  also  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
man  who  so  erroneously  bestowed  his  patronage,  requires  it  no  less ; 
for  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  person  suddenly  to  have  withdrawn  his 
favour  and  protection  in  the  hour  of  need,  unless  convinced  of  the 
unworthiness  of  the  object  by  some  surer  proofs  than  the  mere  un¬ 
grateful  delay  of  professional  indolence,  or  the  occasional  rudeness 
of  an  ungovernable  temper. 

The  evil  grace  with  which  something  infamous  is 
suggested  that  might  be  told  were  the  man  not  dead, 
rivals  for  subtle  and  shameless  spite  anything  in  the 
annals  of  criticism.  The  absence  of  George  Pinwell,  who 
would  have  well  concluded  the  studies,  is  a  somewhat 
stranger  omission,  but,  as  Mr.  Wedmore  says,  “our  art  is 
of  too  late  a  birth  for  its  development  to  be  orderly,  simple, 
and  easy  to  trace.  Its  development  is  from  many  sources 
strangely  irregular — spasmodic  to  those  who  prize  above 
all  things  unity  ;  while  to  those  who  value  individuality, 
rich  and  free,”  we  must  pardon  a  certain  irregularity 
in  the  critic,  and  in  his  various  papers  Mr.  Wedmore 
has  given  us  so  much  that  it  is  unfair  to  grumble  for 
what  is  not,  or  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have 
been.  The  exact  amount  of  information  conveyed,  the 
exact  amount  of  critical  judgment  displayed,  though 
both  are  considerable,  arc  in  such  a  volume  as  the 
present  one  to  bo  road  more  as  a  relaxation  than  to  bo 
sworn  to  as  an  article  of  faith,  not  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  chiefly  for  their  style  that  such  essays 
as  these  are  interesting,  and  here  Mr.  Wedmore  succeeds 
well.  His  language  is  clear  and  descriptive,  and  if  its 
vigour  bo  somewhat  weakened  by  too  distinct  stamp 
of  the  certain  or  uncertain  half-affectation  of  the  time, 
this  is  a  fault,  if  fault  it  bo,  easily  pardonable  when  it 
gives  such  passages  as  this  of  Gainsborough  : — 

To  the  last  a  man  unspoilt  by  succors — open  and  genial  to  his 
follows,  and  to  his  art  devoted — but  yet  before  the  last,  he  is  a 
man  who  must  know  trouble :  shades  of  mental  alienation  touch 
those  dearest  to  him.  But  he  likes  life,  and  lives  it  out :  and  a 
groat  unconquered  man  of  the  world :  an  artist  inexhaustible  in 
impulse  and  resource.  Ho  dies  in  1788.  The  curious  interest  and 
excitement  of  the  Warren  Hastings  trial  has  led  him — like  half 
London — to  the  Court,  where  probably,  through  exposure,  he  is 
suddenly  struck  with  pain.  A  cancerous  tumour  quickly  follows, 
and  ho  lies,  sensible  and  not  dismayed,  on  his  death  bed.  Sir 
Joshua,  his  rival,  now  an  aging  man,  visits  him  there  :  and  it  is  in 
thought  of  the  estrangement  that  there  has  been  between  them  that 
Gainsborough  turns  on  him  and  says,  *  We  are  all  going  to  heaven, 
and  Vandyke  will  be  of  the  company.’  And  so  with  like  thoughts 
of  a  benign  and  brotherly  inclusiveuess,  he  fades  into  a  heaven  which 
in  bis  dreams  can  hardly  have  been  more  lovely  than  was  the  police 
of  his  art. 

Or  this  of  Morland : — 

To  high  dramatic  expression  Morland  did  not  seek  to  attain ;  to 
subtle  and  fine  feeling  he  hardly  pretended ;  but,  unconcerned  with 
the  modern  landscapist's  philosophy,  or  any  w’ider  vision  than  that 
which  lay  before  his  own  peasant  as  he  trudged  home  from  his  work, 
or  his  own  fisherman  as  he  mended  the  nuts  on  the  beach,  or  his 
own  shepherd  as  he  paused  at  mid-day  to  take  from  his  wallet  his 
meal,  while  the  good  dogs  barked  around  him — unconcerned  with 
any  wider  vision  than  that  of  these,  Morland  did  slowly  build  up 
for  us  a  picture  of  the  rougher  England  of  that  day.  Sir  Joshua’s 
backgrounds  were  the  glades  of  parks,  and  he  knew  no  poetry  in 
common  things ;  while  Morland,  with  work  quite  as  indefinite, 
sought  expression  in  knotted  trees,  in  gnarled  trees,  tortured  trees. 
It  was  the  common  things  that  interested  him.  Here  and  again  he 
was  very  faithful  to  them,  ns  Gainsborough  in  his  best  time  had 
little  cared  to  be.  But  ho  rose,  too,  to  some  fitful  recognition  of 


FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY. 

Life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  From  the  German  of  W. 
A.  Lampadius.  Edited  and  translated  by  William  Leonhard 
Gage.  London  :  William  Reeves.  1876. 

Mr.  Gage,  in  his  preface  to  this  interesting  memoir  of 
Mendelssohn,  says,  “  It  is  no  descent  from  the  Seraphael 
of  Charles  Auchester  to  the  writer  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Letters  ;  ”  and  ho  is  certainly  home  out  by  facts.  Ex¬ 
travagant  as  may  seem  the  description  of  Seraphael,  and 
of  the  adoration  which  ho  inspired  in  all  who  knew  him 
in  that  strangely  poetical  romance,  it  appears  to  be  true 
to  the  life. 

Mendelssohn,  son  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  a  well- 
known  banker,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  Feb.  3,  1809. 
“  Under  the  favouring  star  which  held  him  back,  from 
his  birth,  from  all  contact  with  what  was  common  and 
vulgar,  his  wonderful  talents  opened  and  ripened  early.” 
At  eight  years  old  ho  played  well  on  the  piano,  and 
already  possessed  the  power  of  criticism  which  Zelter, 
the  Aronach  of  Charles  Auchester,  called  a  lynx-eye. 
When  Zel tor’s  pupil  was  only  fifteen  he  wrote  to 
Goethe : — “  Yesterday  Felix’s  fourth  opera  was  brought 
out  here  in  a  little  circle  of  us,  with  the  dialogue.  .  .  . 
Everywhere  you  find  what  is  new,  beautiful,  and 
peculiar — wholly  peculiar.  ’Tis  massive,  as  if  from  an 
experienced  hand ;  the  orchestra  interesting,  not  op¬ 
pressive,  not  wearisome — not  mere  accompaniment.” 
At  the  age  of  twenty  Mendelssohn  had  composed  three 
quartets,  two  sonatas,  two  symphonies,  a  symphony 
overture,  various  operettas,  among  them  Camacho^s 
Wedding,  two  sets  of  songs,  and  the  two  great  overtures 
to  the  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  and  to  the  Calm  at 
Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Mendelssohn’s  life  was  early  consumed  by  this  marvellous 
activity.  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  power  of 
swift  concentration  which  accompanied  this  vastness  of 
resource,  the  writer  of  the  life  tells  an  incident  which 
happened  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1846.  On  the 
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last  day,  Handel’s  anthem  was  to  bo  gi7en,  and  it  was 
discovered,  after  the  concert  had  began,  that  the  voice 
parts  of  the  short  recitative  bofore  the  Coronation  Hymn 
were  missing.  The  directors  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Mendelssohn  said,  “  I  will  help  yon ;  ”  and  sitting  down 
composed  the  mnsic  of  the  recitative  and  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  in  about  half  an  hoar.  The  inspiration 
of  the  moment  worked  on  the  performers,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  given  without  rehearsal  want  very  finely.  It  was 
after  this  festival  that  Mendelssohn  fell  sick,  and  in  No¬ 
vember,  1847,  he  died. 

The  great  musician’s  marvellous  power  as  a  conductor 
is  described  with  thrilling  enthasiasm  in-  Oharles 
AuchesteVy  and  with  no  less  by  Herr  Lampadias. 
“  .When  once  his  fine  firm  hand  grasped  the  baton  the 
electric  fire  of  Mendelssohn’s  nature  seemed  to  stream 
out  through  it,  and  be  felt  at  once  by  singers,  orchestra, 
and  andience.  .  .  .  Often  the  spectator  could  an¬ 
ticipate  from  his  face  what  was  to  come.  The  fortes 
and  crescendos  he  accompanied  with  an  energetic  play 
of  features,  and  the  most  forcible  action ;  while  the  de- 
crescendos  and  pianos  he  used  to  modulate  with  a 
motion  of  both  hands,  till  they  slowly  sank  to  almost 
perfect  silence.”  He  could  not  only  detect  the  least 
deviation  from  the  correct  tone  in  the  largest  number  of 
singers  and  players,  but  could  tell  whence  it  came. 
Once,  in  a  performance  of  300  singers  and  over  200 
instruments,  he  said  to  a  singer  near  him,  in  the 
midst  of  the  music,  Fy  liebes  FfauleiHy  nicht  Fis.** 

How  charming,  how  gentle,  how  full  of  life,  he  was  in 
private,  we  can  learn  both  from  the  body  of  this  book 
and  from  the  supplementary  sketches  by  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  the  late  Mr.  Chorley,  and  others.  Mendelssohn 
was  indeed  one  of  the  men  who  preserve  the  romance  of 
this  turbulent  world ;  and  our  only  quarrel  with  this 
life  of  him  is  that  it  is  not  fuller. 


“Jungles,  bogi,  fetid  odours,  elephant  holes,  danger 
from  crocodiles.” 


RECENT  TRAVELS. 


Central  Africa,  Naked  Truths  of  Naked  People.  An  Account  of 
Expeditions  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Makraka  Niara- 
Niam,  West  of  the  Bahr-et-Abiad.  By  Colonel  C.  Chaill6  Long. 
London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

To  Jamaica  and  Back.  By  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott,  Bart. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Recollections  of  Four  Years  in  Venezuela.  By  Charles  Daniel 


Dance.  London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 


African  travels  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  drug  in 
the  market :  upon  the  traveller,  at  all  events,  rests  the 
onus  of  establishing  his  claim  to  a  hearing.  The 
adequacy  of  Colonel  Long’s  primd  facie  claim  on  our 
attention  must  be  allowed.  Like  the  old  man  in  Bret 
Harte’s  ballad,  “  he  was  with  Grant,”  and  not  like  that 
worthy  “  six  years  before  the  war.”  He  has  served  as 
chief  of  stafi*  to  Colonel  Gordon,  and  bis  volume  is  for 
the  present  the  fullest  accessible  account  of  the  latter’s 
grand  undertaking  of  opening  up  the  Nile  valley  to 
civilised  man.  This  circumstance  would  confer  a  claim 
to  indulgence  upon  a  worse  written  and  a  cruder  book 
than  Colonel  Long’s ;  it  cannot  render  its  perusal  easy, 
pleasant,  or  edifying.  It  is  a  book  to  be  avoided  by  all 
readers  except  such  as  are  seriously  bent  on  acquiring  in¬ 
formation  respecting  North-East  Africa;  and  even  these 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  for  the  traveller,  as  well  as 
the  philosopher,  things  frequently  exist  as  they  are 
perceived.  Colonel  Long,  an  American,  and  as  we  should 
conjecture  an  ex- Confederate  oflBcer,  is  certainly  not  the 
man  to  fall  into  the  idyllic  sentimentality  with  which  Afri¬ 
can  travellers  have  sometimes  been  reproached ;  his  error, 
if  he  has  committed  any,  is  the  contrary  one  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  to  be  very  faithful  it  is  enough  to  be  very  crude. 
It  may  be  that  the  subject  admitted  of  no  brighter  tints, 
but  our  assurance  of  this  is  diminished  by  the  certsunty 
that,  if  such  there  were,  the  Colonel  would  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  incapable  of  perceiving  them.  His  sympathies 
are  all  with  the  unpleasing  side  of  his  subject ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  discovery  is  no  less  conspicuously  absent 
from  his  pages  than  the  glamour  of  romance,  and  their 
general  impression  is  not  ill  summed  up  in  an  extract 
from  the  table  of  contents  of  his  seventh  character. 


The  principal  services  rendered  to  geography  by 
Colonel  Long  may  be  summarised  as  his  visit  to  the 
Uganda  territory ;  his  ascertainment  of  an  actual  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert  Nyanza ; 
and  the  opening  up  of  a  communication  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Niam-Niam  country.  Politically,  he  professes  to 
have  made  “  the  proud  African  monarch  ”  of  Uganda 
“  a  willing  subject  ”  of  the  Khedive,  and  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  Niam-Niam  country  “by  the  establishment  of 
military  posts.”  The  permanency  of  these  results  may 
be  questioned,  even  though  the  Uganda  monarch  sacri¬ 
ficed  thirty  human  victims  in  his  honour,  and  graciously 
allowed  him  to  be  seated  in  his  prosonco,  “  an  honour 
never  before  accorded  to  mortal.”  In  the  present  state 
of  Egyptian  finance,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  engage 
in  any  extensive  commercial  speculation  of  which  the 
returns  are  not  considerable,  certain,  and  immediate. 
Notwithstanding  Colonel  Long’s  eulogisms  of  the 
Khedive’s  philanthropy,  few,  we  should  imagine,  will 
credit  this  shrewd  and  matter-of-fact  Turk  with  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  a  gigantic  commercial  ad¬ 
venture,  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  is  manifestly 
unprofitable.  The  cause  of  geographical  discovery  must 
gain,  and  it  may  bo  hoped  that  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  now  inaugurated  will  continue  after  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Soudan  to  Egypt  has  been  confessed  to  be  an 
empty  boast. 

The  most  generally  interesting  part  of  Colonel  Long’s 
volume  is  the  narrative  of  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
M’Tse,  king  of  Uganda,  subsequently  visited  by  Stanley 
and  Linant  Bey.  The  humours  of  barbarian  royalty  are 
graphically  described  ;  they  embrace  a  series  of  human 
sacrifices  performed  in  the  traveller’s  honour,  which  we 
regret  to  find  that  he  took  no  measures  to  check.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  less  interesting ;  the  author  is,  how¬ 
ever,  at  home  with  savages,  having  apparently  littlo 
faculty  for  natural  description,  and  his  pages  being 
strangely  deficient  in  the  scientific  information  which 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The  most  dis¬ 
appointing  feature  of  the  whole  is  the  imperfection  of 
his  survey  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  for  which  the  plea 
of  illness  will  be  readily  allowed.  The  chapters  on  the 
country  of  the  Niam-Niam,  whom  Colonel  Long  assisted 
against  an  inimical  tribe,  contain  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars,  but  his  principal  claim  to  distinction  rests  on 
his  determination  of  the  connexion  between  the  Albert 
and  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  After  what  has  been  said  of 
the  general  spirit  of  his  book,  it  will  surprise  no  one  to 
learn  that  he  manifests  a  settled  antipathy  to  all  philan¬ 
thropic  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  Africa  ;  without 
seeming  to  perceive  how  heavily  his  indifference  on  this 
head  tells  against  his  competence  as  a  witness  for  his 
Egyptian  employers. 

The  other  books  on  our  list  are  of  less  importance. 
Sir  S.  D.  Scott’s  tour  to  Jamaica  has  scarcely  a  raison 
d'etre  as  regards  originality  of  treatment  or  novelty  of  in¬ 
formation  ;  it  is,  however,  agreeably  written,  full  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  such  as 
desire  to  revive  their  memories  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  have  friends  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dance’s  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Venezuela,  though  slight,  are  graphic  and  enter¬ 
taining.  The  writer,  however,  has  not  availed  himself 
of  that  opportunity  of  producing  a  really  instructive  work 
which  four  years’  residence  must  have  given  him,  and  has 
so  mixed  up  his  own  observations  with  imaginary  con¬ 
versations  and  other  semi-fictitious  matter  as  to  impart 
an  air  of  unreality  to  the  whole. 


CHESS. 


Enalish  Chess  Prohlems.  Edited  by  J.  anl  W.  Tk  Pierce.  Lon¬ 
don:  Longmans  and  Co.  1876. 

The  art  of  constructing  chess  problems,  and  the  prac 
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tice  of  recording  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera¬ 
tions,  are  both  very  ancient.  The  oldest  existing 
collections  of  European  origin,  namely,  the  works  of 
Lucena  and  Damiano,  published  respectively  in  1405 
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and  1512,  are  comparatively  modern  if  put  side  by  side 
with  certain  Persian  and  Indian  MSS.  well  known  to 
Oriental  scholars,  and  containing  chess  stratagems  some 
thousands  of  years  old.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  col¬ 
lections  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  seems  to  ^  but  little  fear  that  this  branch 
of  chess,  antique  though  it  be,  is  falling  or  likely  to  fall 
into  decay.  The  volumes  of  problems  by  Healey,  “  J.  B. 
of  Bridport,’*  and,  more  recently,  by  the  Messrs.  Pierce 
and  Kohtz  and  Kockelkorn,  are  highly  satisfactory  proofs 
that  the  most  notable  stratagems  of  chess  have  been 
and  are  still  as  ably  planned  and  as  skilfully  executed  as 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  progress  could  desire.  The 
volume  under  review  is  the  latest  step  in  this  onward 
progress,  and  its  production  constitutes  an  event  of  no 
little  interest  to  English  composers  in  general  as  well  as 
to  the  lovers  and  solvers  of  problems  now  so  numerous 
both  at  homo  and  in  the  colonies.  It  brings  together 
witliin  reasonable  limits  the  best  work  of  native  authors 
in  this  department  of  the  royal  game,  and  forms  the  first 
national  collection  of  chess  problems  produced  in 
Europe.  The’  Americans  already  possess  a  work  of  the 
same  kind,  entitled  ‘  American  Chess  Nuts,*  but  this, 
although  containing  many  positions  of  the  highest  merit, 
also  comprises  a  number  of  inferior  problems,  the  book 
having  been  planned  upon  the  principle  of  including  all 
native  compositions  that  were  believed  to  be  correct,  no 
matter  how  deficient  in  quality. 

In  ‘  English  Chess  Problems  *  the  converse  of  this 
plan  has  been  adopted,  each  composer  being  limited  on 
the  average  to  a  sot  of  twelve  already  published  and 
two  new  problems,  all  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose 
by  himself,  and  subjected  to  the  approval  or  veto  of 
the  editors.  Wo  think  Messrs.  Pierce  have  acted  judi¬ 
ciously  in  not  giving  a  more  cosmopolitan  range  to 
their  design.  The  masterpieces  of  the  German  and 
American  chess  schools  have  increased  so  enormously 
in  number  of  late  years  that  it  would  be  impossible 
adequately  to  represent  them  by  the  side  of  British  pro¬ 
ductions  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  We 
believe  that  the  leading  composer  of  Germany,  Conrad 
Bayer,  could  alone  furnish  as  many  finished  specimens 
of  his  skill  as  would  suffice  to  fill  satisfactorily  a  volume 
equal  in  bulk  to  *  English  Chess  Problems  * ! 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  two  international  collec¬ 
tions  have  appeared,  viz.,  Alexandre’s  ‘  Beauties  of 
Chess*  (1845)  and  Miles*  ‘Chess  Gems*  (1860).  The 
latter  was  well  selected  and  edited,  but  the  success  of 
neither  work  was  sufficient  to  encourage  further  attempts 
in  a  similarly  cosmopolitan  direction. 

Part  I.  of  the  work  before  us  comprises  508  strata¬ 
gems  by  living  authors.  In  this  department,  the  most 
renowned  English  composers,  Healey,  Grimshaw,  Camp¬ 
bell,  &c.,  are  very  strongly  represented.  We  certainly 
miss,  with  regret,  some  of  Healey’s  finest  productions, 
notably  the  3-mover  in  his  Bristol  prize  set,  that  fons  et 
or  I  (JO  of  so  many  subsequent  stratagems.  One  remarkable 
feature  in  the  first  section  is  the  comparative  paucity  of 
problems  in  two  moves.  We  cannot  but  approve  of 
such  a  feature  in  such  a  collection.  The  editors,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  these 
puny  stratagems.  They  observe  (page  14),  “  Of  all 
problems  a  good  2-mover  is  the  most  difficult  to  com¬ 
pose,”  &c.  True  enough ;  and  does  not  that  very  fact 
prove  to  demonstration  what  a  sad  waste  of  time  and 
brains  is  involved  in  its  construction  ?  The  same  amount, 
or  less,  of  mental  labour  would  suffice  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  3  or  4-mover,  either  of  which  would  be  of  far 
more  value  quoad  any  solver  but  a  tyro.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  on  this  point  the  taste  for  triffe  and  syllabub 
in  preference  to  strong  meat  is  very  prevalent  among  a 
certain  class  of  problem- tasters  here  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  United  States  three  separate  prizes  of 
silver  cups  “  with  appropriate  inscriptions  **  (!)  are  being 
offered  in  difforont  localities  for  one  or  more  2-movers, 
and  we  should  think  christening  cups  would  bo  very 
appropriate  rewards  for  such  child’s  play.  Amongst  the 
508  problems  in  this  part  there  are  so  many  positions  of 
high  merit  that  we  feel  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a 
selection  of  those  wo  most  esteem.  Wo  have,  however. 


come  across  many  an  old  friend  and  a  tough  foe,  and  wo 
can  promise  the  student  who  is  unacquainted  with  these- 
stratagems  not  a  few  hard  struggles  and  pleasant  per¬ 
plexities  in  his  passage  through  Part  I. 

Part  II.  comprises  a  necessarily  limited  selection  from 
the  works  of  deceased  composers.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  problems  of  the  late  Reverend  H. 
Bolton  have  never  been  formed  into  a  separate  collection. 
Bolton  was,  in  many  respects,  in  advance  of  his  time  as- 
a  composer.  His  problems  did  not  usually  consist  of  a 
mere  string  of  adroitly  contiived  sacrifices.  His  primary 
ideas  were  generally  finely  conceived  and  often  subtly 
executed.  No.  530  will  be  found  a  capital  study  in 
knight  play.  The  position,  by  J.  Browm,  of  Bridport,. 
and  T.  Smith,  are,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  excellent. 
The  only  thing  to  be  wished  for  about  them  is  that  con¬ 
siderations  of  space  might  have  allowed  these  fine  com¬ 
posers  to  be  more  fully  represented. 

Part  III.  contains  nearly  fifty  problems,  specially 
composed  for  the  work.  Of  these  we  may  say  that  we- 
consider  Nos.  565,  580,  590,  591,  594,  595,  596,  597, 
599,  and  604,  as  deserving  of  high  praise.  Of  these, 
591,  although  containing  no  new  idea,  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  and  difficult  stratagem.  597,  also,  with  its  ap¬ 
parently  purposeless  march  of  the  White  King,  is  very 
puzzling.  599  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  book.  As  for 
565,  if  the  generality  of  2-movers  were  nearly  as  subtle, 
we  should  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  species  !  There 
are  some  other  positions  almost  equal  to  the  above  in 
merit,  and  there  are  a  few  which  seem  as  though  the 
authors  did  not  care  to  send  their  best  wares  to  the 
chapter  of  novelties,  and  preferred  to  rest  their  fame 
more  upon  past  doings  than  present  achievements. 
These  are,  however,  but  a  small  minority  of  the  con¬ 
tributors.  The  chapter  is  on  the  whole  full  of  interest, 
and  brings  the  work  to  a  very  pleasant  conclusion. 

The  editors  certainly  merit  the  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  problem  community  for  the  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  with  w^hich  they  have  carried  out  what  must 
necessarily  have  been  an  anxious  and  laborious  task. 
No  one  who  has  not  tried  the  feat  can  conceive  the 
amount  of  hard  work  involved  in  going  carefully  through 
some  hundreds  of  chess  problems,  with  the  view  not 
only  of  gauging  their  merits,  but  also  in  search  of 
hitherto  undetected  flaws.  We  trast  that  the  hearty 
support  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  art  may 
render  ‘  English  Chess  Problems  *  as  groat  a  success  as 
it  evidently  deserves  to  be.  We  may  add  that  the 
typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  volume  are- 
quite  satisfactory. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

A  Plea  for  Art  in  the  House.  By  W.  J.  Loftie.  Sug- 
gestions  for  House  Decoration.  By  Rhoda  and  Agnes 
Garrett.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) — These  two  little  volumes 
do  not  demand  more  time  for  their  reading  than  will  be 
afforded  by  the  allotment  of  a  brief  half-hour  to  each, 
but  the  benefit  that  will  be  received  by  reading  them  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  any  number  of  half-hours.  To 
these  decorative  days  they  bring  calm  counsel  and  kindly 
suggestions,  with  information  for  the  ignorant  and  aid 
for  the  advancing,  that  ought  to  help  many  a  feeble  if 
well-meaning  pilgrim  along  the  weary  road,  at  the  end 
whereof,  far  off*,  lies  the  House  Beautiful — many  a  pilgrim 
to  whom  otherwise  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Hill 
Difficulty  had  been  unsurmountable  obstacles.  If  the- 
whole  series  but  continue  as  it  has  been  begun — if  the 
volumes  yet  to  be  rival  these  two  initial,  it  will  be  beyond 
price  as  a  library  of  household  art.  Mr.  Loftie’s  ‘  Plea  for 
Art  in  the  House  *  is  a  capital  conversational  prologue  to 
the  scheme,  full  of  pleasant  story  and  amusing  anecdote 
as  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Reuben  Haines  himself,  but  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  sound  suggestion  and  excellent  advice.  No 
more  agreeable  and  instructive  livraison  could  well  have 
been  chosen  to  herald  the  undertaking,  nor  one  more 
suited  for  its  purpose.  So  easy  is  it  to  read  that  a 
reader  will  be  at  first  surprised  to  find  that  his  idle  half- 
hour  has  been  a  very  useful  one  to  him.*  We  do  not 
like  the  slighting  allusion  to  Blake,  and  it  is  too  muclr 
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in  a  book  of  the  present  day  to  speak  of  “  the  impure 
worship  of  the  Grecian  gods,”  but  these  are  the  little 
blemishes  of  a  praiseworthy  book.  .  If  the  first  volume 
be  good,  the  second  is  no  whit  behind  it— the  ‘  House 
Decoration  of  Miss  Agnes  and  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett — 
who  write  well  and  with  authority  upon  their  subject. 
Those  who  know  the  house  of  the  Misses  Garrett  know 
that  it  is  the  ornament  of  its  neighbourhood,  that  it 
brightens  and  betters  a  whole  locality  by  its  mere  out¬ 
ward  presence.  Knowing  thoroughly  their  theme,  they 
treat  it  clearly  and  practically  in  a  volume  which  all  to 
whom  the  subject  of  decoration  has  any — even  the 
slightest — interest,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Art  aiid  Ornament  in  Dress.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Charles  Blanc.  (Chapman  and  Hall). — This 
translation  of  M.  Charles  Blanc's  exposition  of  the  laws 
of  art  as  applied  to  ornament  and  dress  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  service  at  a  time  when  such  a  subject  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  direct  interest  to  everyone,  and  when  in¬ 
terest,  if  not  genuinely  experienced,  is  assumed.  If,  as 
human  nature  is  but  feeble  and  over  prone  to  run  into  ex¬ 
tremes,  forgetful  of  that  golden  mean  advised  by  Aristotle, 
we  occasionally  hear  a  little  too  much  about  the  laws  and 
demands  of  dress  or  ornament,  it  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  extreme  is  the  better,  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  that  a  man  like  M.  Charles  Blanc  does  not 
consider  the  beauty  of  a  woman^s  dress  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  men’s  clothes  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
Sumptuary  laws  no  longer  exist ;  our  modem  costume  is 
not  beautiful ;  everyone  is  not  possessed  of  equally  good 
taste,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  an  art  authority  giving 
suggestions  ana  attempting  improvements.  M.  Charles 
Blanc  was,  while  director  of  the  fine  arts,  the  originator 
of  the  scheme  for  founding  in  Paris  a  gallery  of  copies 
of  famous  pictures,  an  idea  which  was  somewhat  unfairly 
objected  to  by  those  who  contend  that  no  copy  resembles 
completely,  or,  in  other  words,  is  as  good  as  its  original, 
forgetting  that  the  idea  was  originated  for  those  who 
had  no  means  of  seeing  the  original  works.  In  the  same 
way  much  of  M.  Charles  Blanc's  book  is  of  course  open 
to  argument.  Many  of  his  conclusions  and  propositions 
may  be  objected  to  and  disagreed  with,  but  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  book  as  a  decorative  handbook  need  not  be 
questioned.  It  is  obvious. 

The  Pilgrim*8  Progress.  Facsimile  reproduction  of 
the  first  edition.  (Elliot  Stock.) — The  house  that  publish 
this  fikcsimile  of  editlo  princess  of  Bunyan’s  masterpiece 
have  done  good  work  in  this  field.  Their  ‘  Pamdise 
Lost,’  ‘  Compleat  Angler,’  Mr.  George  Herbert’s  ‘  The 
Temple  ’  are  well  known  and  justly  appreciated.  This 
edition  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  is  a  cheap  form  of 
that  issued  a  few  years  ago,  and  lacks  the  illustrations 
and  the  conversation  between  Christian  and  Evangelist. 
As  only  one  copy  of  the  original  edition  is  known  to 
exist,  this  reprint  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  one  which  all  who  value  England’s  famous 
allegory  should  be  well  acquainted  with  if  they  desire 
to  know  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  as  John  Bunyan  wrote 
it.  The  paper,  print,  and  ornamentation  of  the  edition 
are  delightful  examples  of  bibliographic  art.  As  regards 
the  typography  of  this  reprint,  we  learn  that  it  is 
“  strictly  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  of  1678  ;  for  the 
type  now  used  has  been  cast  from  moulds  made  in  1720, 
which  were  taken  from  the  Dutch  type  used  in  that 
issue.” 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Fifteenth  Edition.  By 
Benjamin  Vincent.  (Moxon  and  Co.). — A  new  edition 
of  this  famous  book,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  its 
study  would  make  anyone  willing  to  practise  the  de¬ 
ception  appear  to  be  a  well-read  man,  is  always  wel¬ 
come.  The  vast  stores  of  information,  so  great  that 
the  volume  may  truly  be  said  to  contain  the  history  of 
the  world,  are  brought  down  to  August,  1876,  and  in¬ 
clude,  therefore,  even  such  events  as  the  first  Daily 
News  Bulgarian  letter,  and  that  type-writer  invention 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  Elder  Dumas, 
at  least  according  to  those  satirists  who  represented  him 
as  turning  off  his  volumes  by  machinery.  Mr.  Vincent, 


in  editing  this  fifteenth  edition,  has  undertaken  a  great 
task,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  has  well  and  de¬ 
servedly  succeeded. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

“  An  Argive  Hero.”  By  Plutarch.  A.  H.  Moxon.  3i. 

Bather,  Archdeacon.— MlnisterUl  Duties.  Edit  d  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  (Small  8to, 
pp.  232.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  4«.  6d. 

Bennett,  George  L.,  M.A. — Easy  Latin  Stories  for  Beginners.  (Small  8to,  pp. 
144.)  Rlviogtons.  2*.  Cd. 

Cartwright,  W.  C.,  M.P.— The  Jesuits:  Their  Constitution  and  Teaching. 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  238.)  J.  Murray. 

Cayley,  C.  B. — The  Iliad  of  Homer.  (Large  demy  8vo,  pp.  418.)  Longmans. 
Dodge,  R.  Irving,— The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  West.  (Demy  8vo,  pp. 
440.)  Chatto  and  Windus.  24i. 

Fad^eff,  General  Rostislav. — Opinion  on  the  Eastern  Question.  (Demy  8vo,  pp. 
104.)  E.  Stanford.  2t.  6d. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  D.D. — “In  the  Days  of  thy  Youth.”  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  898.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  9s. 

Gibbs,  William  Alfred.— The  Battle  of  the  Standard.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  103.)  Pro¬ 
vost  and  Co. 

Ham,  G.  D.— Revenue  and  Mercantile  Vade-Mecum.  (Small  8ro,  pp.  72J.)  B. 
Wilson. 

Ham,  G.  D. — Revenue  and  Mercantile  Year-Book  for  1877.  British  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  1864-1876.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  372.)  E.  Wilson,  is. 

Lomas,  William,  M.D. — The  Tender  Toe.  Essays  on  Gout.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  99,^ 
E.  Wilson. 

Mansfield,  Charles  Blachford. — Aiirial  Navigation.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  618.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co. 

Milton's  Samson  Agonistes.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Fleming.  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  189.) 
Longmans.  2s. 

Morris,  William. — The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblnngs. 

(Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  392.)  Ellis  and  White.  12s. 

Mnsgrave  Wilkins,  H.,  M.A.— The  Latin  Compound  Sentence.  (Demy  8vo.) 
Longmans.  1«. 

Nares,  Captain,  R.N.— OflScial  Report  of  the  Recent  Arctic  Expedition.  (Demy 
8vo,  pp.  96.)  J.  Murray.  2s.  6d. 

Our  Own  Misanthrope.  By  Ishmael.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  820.)  Chapman  and 
Hall.  Is. 

Parker,  Joseph,  D.D. — The  Priesthood  of  Christ.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  991.)  B.  D. 
Dickinson.  6s. 

Payer,  Julius. — New  Lands  Within  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  2  vote.  (Large  demy 
8vo,  pp.  896,  303.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  32s. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress  as  Originally  Published  by  John  Banyan.  (Crown  8to,  pp. 
233.)  E.  Stock. 

Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Forman*  VoL  II* 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  438.)  Reeves  and  Turner.  12«.  6d. 

Shepherdson,  William.— Starting  a  “  Dally  "  in  the  Provinces.  (Crowm  8vo,  pp. 
83.)  W.  Reeves.  U. 

Smith,  J.  Mojt.— The  Piince  of  Argolls.  (CJrown  8vo,  pp.  127.)  diatto  and 
Windns.  8#.  6d. 

The  Drapery  Bee.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  81.)  Houghton  and  Co.  1/. 

Thome,  James,  F.S.A.— Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  London.  In  2  Parta. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  794.)  J.  Murray* 


MUSIC. 

MR.  COWEN’S  new  OPERA  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

Our  old  friend  the  bellows-mender  has  at  last  become 
musical.  The  late  Lord  Lytton,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  trans¬ 
ferred  him  from  the  dark  recess  of  Chambeis's  Edinburgh 
Journal  to  the  glaring  foot-lights  of  Covent  Garden  ;  now  Mr* 
Cowen  has  supplied, his  pride  and  his  passion  vrith  ballads  and 
duets,  and  other  modes  ot  operatic  expressiveness*  Our  readers 
are  probably  aware  that  Pauline,  the  new  English  opera  pro¬ 
duced  at  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  theatre  last  Wednesday,  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Lytton’s  popular  play  The  Lady  of  Lyons.  Mr. 
Henry  Hersee,  the  librettist,  has  limited  himselt  to  condensing 
and  somewhat  simplifying  the  plot,  by  means  of  which  the  play 
has  been  reduced  from  five  to  four  acts.  Besides  this,  the 
necessary  additions  for  songs  and  concerted  pieces  have  been 
made.  Wherever  it  was  possible.  Lord  Lytton’s  words,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  have  been  retained.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  owe  little  thanks  to  the  librettist’s  self-sacrificing  modesty, 
for  Mr.  Hersee’s  poetry,  although  not  of  a  very  elevated  order, 
compares  favourably  with  the  hollow  pathos  in  which  the 
celebrated  novelist  has  indulged  public  taste* 

Of  Mr.  Cowen’s  music  we  wish  to  speak  with  all  possible 
leniency ;  he  is  a  very  young  composer  of  decided  promise 
and  serious  artistic  purpose,  and  for  that  reason  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  the  encouragement  which  hitherto  English 
audiences  have  persistently  refused  to  English  composers.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  there  is  in  his 
music  little  of  the  ring  of  the  metal  that  dramatic  composen 
are  made  of*  Mr.  Cowen  shows  no  want  of  musical  gift.  His 
tunes  are  graceful  and  well  adapted  to  vocal  ^purposes  j  his 
orchestration  is  chaste,  and  never  sins  by  drowning  the  voices* 
The  structure  of  his  concerted  pieces  also  is  skilful  through¬ 
out  although,  in  the  finale  of  the  third  act,  his  most  ambitious 
effort  of  ensemble,  we  totally  missed  that  groupbg  of  the 
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Toioes  which  enables  music  alone,  amongst  all  the  arts,  to 
express  the  simultaneous  effect  of  one  and  the  same  event  on 
the  minds  of  different  spectators.  Mr.  Cowen  ought  to  study 
the  scores  of  the  best  composers  of  the  French  school.  The 
auction  scene,  for  instance,  in  Boieldieu’s  Dame  Blanche,  is  an 


A  Spanish  ballad,  sung  by  Claude  Melnotte  in  his 
princely  disguise,  is  perhaps  the  best  song  in  the  opera, 
and  would  have  deservea  an  encore  much  better  than 
the  somewhat  vulgar  tune  to  which  Glavis  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Turner),  one  of  Pauline’s  jilted  lovers,  vents  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  latter  is  at  the  same  time,  with  one  exception,  the 
only  approach,  and  not  by  anv  means  a  decided  approach,  to 
humour  in  the  whole  opera,  the  remainder  of  the  music  being 
of  the  sentimental  order.  In  this  order  Mr.  Cowen  moves  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  is  at  the  same  time  always  perfectly  him¬ 
self.  There  are  in  bis  ballad  tunes  few  or  no  reminiscences, 
but  these  crop  up  immediately  where  Mr.  Cowen  leaves  his 
familiar  sphere.  In  an  ensemble  in  the  second  act  Oh ! 
what  a  splendid  snuff-box.  Prince  ”),  the  second  attempt  at 
fun  above  alluded  to,  we  meet  with  a  most  unpleasant 
rhythmical  reminiscence  from  Meyerbeer’s  Pardon  de  Ploermel ; 
and  in  the  duet  between  Pauhne  and  her  lover  (Act  2) 
where  dramatic  pathos  is  ur^ntly  required,  Lohengrin  and 
Wagner  in  general  are  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  But  these, 
after  all,  are  common  defects,  which  would  not  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Cowen’s  work.  Let  him  show 


dramatic  power,  and  we  shall  be  the  last  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  antecedents  of  his  tunes  or  harmonic  combinations. 


In  the  meantime,  our  approbation  must  take  the  form  of  a 
draft  on  the  future.  We  heme  Mr.  Cowen  will  honour  it. 

The  two  characters  of  Pauline  and  Claude  Melnotte,  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  action  centres,  were  represented  by 
Miss  Oavlord  and  Mr.  Santlev  respectivelv.  Tne  latter  was 


Miss  Gaylord  and  Mr.  Santley  respectively.  The  latter  was 
in  splendid  voice,  but  his  acting  was  not  of  that  superior  order 
to  which  he  has  of  late  accustomed  us.  Miss  Gaylord’s  voice 
appeared  somewhat  impeded  by  temporary  indisposition  during 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  opera,  but  it  grew  in  volume  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  As  an  actress,  she  empha¬ 
sised  the  good  sides  of  the  character — Pauline’s  attachment  to 
her  husband  and  her  self-sacrifice  to  her  father — more  strongly 
than  her  pride  in  the  first  act ;  but  her  impersonation  through¬ 
out  was  sweet  and  appropriate.  Miss  Yorke  (the  Widow 
Melnotte)^deserves  favourable  mention  for  the  rendering  of  her 
ballad,  “From  His  Mother’s  Nest,”  in  the  third  act.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  creditable  throughout,  and  the  piece  was  well 
got  up.  The  second  act  contains  a  prettily  arranged  ballet. 
The  chorus  accompanying  the  dance,  we  ought  to  add,  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  vocal  writintr,  arraceful  and  melodious.  The 


writing,  graceful  and  melodious.  The 


opera  was  favourably  received  by  a  crowded  audience. 


DRAMA. 


CRITERION  THEATRE. 


“  Now,  if  you’ll  only  attend,  Kitty,  and  not  talk  so  much» 
I’ll  tell  you  fdl  my  ideas  about  Looking-glass  House.  First, 
there’s  the  room,  you  can  see  through  the  glass — that’s  just 
the  same  as  our  drawing-room,  only  the  things  go  the  other 
wav.  .  .  .  Well,  then  the  books  are  something  like  our  books, 
only  the  words  go  the  wronar  wav  .  .  .  How  nice  it  would  he  if 


fflass  has  got  all  soft  like  gauze,  so  that  we  can  get  through. 
Why,  it’s  turning  into  a  sort  of  mist  now,  I  declare  I  It  ’ll  be 


easy  enough  to  get  through - ”  Thus  the  little  Lady 

Alice  to  the  black  kitten,  just  before  entering  into  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Cocayne  county  of  which  she  prophesied.  Well,  we  too 
have  been  into  Looking-glass  Ilouse  or  something  very 
like  it — a  place  quite  as  impossible  and  impracticable,  where 
everything  does  go  the  other  way,  and  whatever  books 


everything  does  go  the  other  way,  and  whatever  books 
belong  thereto  are  or  ought  certainly  to  be  written  in  “  Jabber- 
wocky,”  which,  however,  contains  some  “  beautiful  things,” 
and  if  not  so  amusinir  as  the  famous  checauer-naradise.  is  in 


wd  if  not  so  amusing  as  the  famous  checquer-paradise,  is  in 
its  way  not  all  unamusing.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  seen 
Hot  Jrater.  an  adaptation  of  La  Boxde.  which  is  a  worthy 


Hot  Jrater,  an  adaptation  of  /To  Boule^  which  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  The  Great  Divorce  Case  rendering  of  The  Proems 
Veauradienx.  The  last  act,  the  trial  scene,  may  be  considered 
the  weakest  point  of  the  play,  for  it  is  here  perhaps  that  all 
the  defects  of  the  adaptation  are  most  apparent.  For  broad 
farcical  effect  it  surpasses  the  trial  scene  in  Fntz,  The  dull 


vulgarity  of  the  Judge’s  by-play,  his  anxiety  as  to  the  birth 
and  probable  sex  of  his  expected  child,  is  exceedingly  tedious. 


admirable  specimen  of  such  divergence  in  harmony.  Amongst 
pretty  tunes  which  are  likely  to  become  popular,  we  have 
marked  in  the  first  act  Claude  Melnotte’s  sono:.  “  The  Stars 


marked  in  the  first  act  Claude  Melnotte’s  song,  “  The  Stars 
that  coronet  the  Night,”  excellently  rendered  by  Mr.  Santley ; 
and  in  the  fourth  act,  Pauline’s  melancholy  and  pretty  air, 
“Bright  Dreams,”  preceded  by  a  short  recitative,  in  which  the 
charm  of  Miss  Gaylord’s  voice  and  delivery  was  irresistible. 
A  Spanish  ballad,  sung  by  Claude  Melnotte  in  his 


and  probable  sex  ot  nis  expected  ctuld,  is  exceedingly  tedious, 
and  IS  barely  compensated  for  by  the  situation  when  the 
opera-bouffe  singer  assures  the  Court  that  Sir  Philander  Rose, 
who  has  brought  her  out,  and  is  about  to  be  divorced  in  conse¬ 
quence,  has  b^n  to  her  but  as  a  father,  a  second  father,  which 
calls  to  mind  that  passage  in  Tricoche  et  Cacolet^  where  the 
Duke  Emile  has  to  avow  his  Frbre  et  Soeur  promise.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  acting,  it  is  simply  The  Great  Divorce  Case  over 
again.  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Chauncery  Pattleton  is  no  other  than 
Geoffrey  Gordon ;  Mr.  John  Clarke’s  servant’s  dress  might  be 
but  a  disguise  of  Samuel  Pilkie’s j  and  the  spectator  expects 
Sir  Philander  Rose  to  drop  off  to  sleep  like  Weathersby 
Grandison.  Perhaps  the  best  to  be  said  of  Hot  Water  is  that 
it  has  some  pretty  races  and  some  pretty  dresses.  Miss  Nelly 
Bromley  and  Miss  Eastlake  dress  well,  and  Miss  Fanny  Josephs 
does  not. 


ST.  James’s  theatre. 


As  most  new  literary  work  can  be  said  to  come  under  the 
head  of  some  particular  school  or  class  of  literature.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  *  Enoch  Arden  * 
order  of  story — the  somewhat  worn-out  theme  of  the  first 
husband  being  believed  to  be  dead,  and  turning  up  again  never 
better.  There  is  a  beautiful  French  ballad,  a  folk-song,  in 
which  this  subject  is  perhaps  better  treated  than  it  has  ever 
yet  been,  which  from  its  commencement : — 

Quand  lo  marin  revient  de  guerre, 


through  the  seven  short  verses  which  tell  in  the  fewest  and 
clearest  words,  wonderful  ^for  their  dramatically  descriptive 

Eower,  how  the  woman  takes  pity  on  him  weary,  and  g^ves 
im  the  white  wine  to  drink  j  how 

Brave  marin  se  mit  k  boire, 


and  sings  over  his  wine  till  the  woman  weeps,  and  to  him  sur¬ 
prised  and  wondering  if  it  be  the  white  wine  that  she  wails  for, 
tells  him  how  much  he  has  called  back  memories  of  her  dead 
husband ;  whereat  the  sailor,  singing  no  longer,  but  strangely 
moved,  and  with  sudden  suspicion —  ■* 

Vous  aviez  de  lui  trois  enfants, 

Vous  en  avez  six  k  present ; 

and,  on  the  woman  sobbing  that  she  had  deemed  her  husband 
dead,  and  found  new  love — 

Pauvre  marin  vida  son  verre, 

Sans  remerciant,  tout  en  pleurant, 

S’en  retournait  au  regiment 

to  this  end  of  utter  sorrow  the  song,  with  its  refrain  “Si 
doux”  at  the  first  and  last  line  of  each  verse,  is  perfect 
with  a  perfection  not  to  be  found  in  the  Laureate’s  poem. 
But  where  the  folk-song,  with  most  other  such  stories, 
ends.  The  Virginian  begins.  It  requires  a  master  of  the 
dramatic  art  to  open  with  the  only  crisis  in  his  work,  and 
to  go  on  from  that  point  without  abatement  of  interest,  and 
the  author  of  The  Virginian  is  not  a  master  of  his  art.  The 
first  husband,  supposed  to  be  slain  in  the  American  civil  war — 
the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  in  Pennsylvania — comes  back  in 
the  second  act,  and,  unlike  the  true-hearted  hero  of  the 
chanson,  claims  his  wife,  who  has  of  course  married  again, 
from  the  second  husband,  whom  she  loves.  From  this 
climax  the  play  drags  on  through  three  long  acts,  till 
at  last  husband  number  one,  who  is  a  drunken  scoundrel, 
happily  dies,  and  makes  room  for  the  right  man.  But  the 
uninteresting  play  is  made  interesting  by  the  admirable  acting 
which  is  wasted  upon  it  by  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mr.  George 
Honey,  in  parts  which  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the  play, 
and  by  Miss  Lydia  Foote  as  the  wife.  The  only  scene,  in  fact, 
which  is  distinctly  and  decidedly  dull  is  that  which  forms  the 
fourth  act,  in  which  Mrs.  John  Wood  does  not  appear.  Her 
acting  throughout  is  as  perfect  as  the  poor  part  and  play  will 

Sermit,  but  if  individual  acting  could  make  a  tedious  thing 
elightful,  this  could,  and  would,  were  there  only  more  of  it. 
Had  but  we  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  acting  for  every  stilted  speech, 
and  her  singing  for  every  feeble  sentiment  The  Virgviian 
contains,  the  play  should  be  amongst  the  most  successful  in 
London.  As  it  is,  the  second  act  affords  one  of  the  prettiest 
pictures  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  at  present,  where  she  stands  in 
the  open  doorway,  and  bars  the  path  of  her  foolish  lover. 
There  is  a  small  point  with  reference  to  the  scenery  of  this  act 
which  is  worthy  of  passing  comment,  at  a  period  when  scenic 
art  is  highly  rated.  When  there  is  already  a  picture  above  the 


there  is  already  a  picture  above  the 


would  be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  room,  and  he  would  have 
no  desire  to  hide  it. 


THE  A.  D.  C. 


The  A.  D.  C.  (Amateur  Dramatic  Club)  of  Cambridge  has 
this  week  given  performances  of  Charles  Dance’s  farce  Advice 
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devoted  itself  chiefly  to  burlesques,  th^re  may  have  been  some  Second  than  has  been  hitherto  known  even  in  England, 
portion  of  ^  truth  ^  underlying  the  extravagant  philippics  Until  now,  he  says,  the  edition  of  1598  was  regarded  as  the 
directed  against  an  inoffensive  mstitution.  But  at  the  present  first.  To  his  surprise  he  found  at  Kassel  an  edition  dated 


directed  against  w  inoffensive  mstitution.  But  at  the  present  first.  To  his  surprise  ho  found  at  Kassel  f 

“  ““i  only  harmlMs,  but  according  1604,  which  therefore  constitutee  a  unicum.  : 
to  our  notions  distinctly  useful.  The  studv  of  the  Emrlish  ^  ..v  a’.i  1.1.1  1. 

language  for  purposes  of  speaking  is  notoriouslv  neirlected  at  °  ^  given  on  the  titl^page,  but  also  at 


The  year  1504  is 

"  1  1  I'^j  X  —''V  vTMiw  Kawu  vu  KUO  KiKio-unuo,  uuK  diBu  di  tho  eufi  of  the 

•*— B — O''*''*  va  speaking  is  notoriously  neglected  at  4.u  1  4.  rriT  j'o*  •  xv  ..  1. 

both  our  Universities.  The  Union  offers,  no  doubt,  excellent  ®  differences  in  the  text,  as  corn- 

opportunities  to  aspiring  politicians.  But  the  resemblance  edition  of  1598,  are  mainly  orthographic  ones, 

between  the  Union  debates  and  those  of  Parliament  is  mostly  01^  refer  to  scenic  instructions ;  but  a  whole  scene  is  wanting 
confined  to  the  dulness  which  is  apt  to  overtake  even  the  more  in  the  older  print.  The  title  also  is  a  shorter  one.  It  only 


august  of  these  assemblies.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
speaker  at  the  Union  not  only  has  to  make  the  words  he  utters, 
but  has  to  teach  himself  how  to  utter  them.  At  the  A.  D.  C, 


mentions  the  Government  and  the  death  of  Edward  II., 
and  the  tragic  end  of  proud  Mortimer ;  whilst  the 
later  edition  speaks  also  of  the  life  and  death  of  Gaveston. 
Even  as  in  the  later  editions,  so  there  is  in  this  older  one  no 
division  into  acts  and  scenes.  M.  Rudolf  Gende  thinks  the 
This  and  many  other  things,  on  which  it  might  bo  tedious  to  fact  of  the  Kassel  Library  being  in  possession  of  this  treasure 
insist,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  A.D.C.  retaining  its  place  is  to  be  explained  by  the  early  visit  the  so-ca 


the  actor  learns  not  only  the  words  written  by  a  master  of  the 
English  language,  but  learns  also  some  things  concerning 
ancient  times  in  the  pleasantest  possible  way. 

fru: _ j _ _  1  •  1  ..  *'• 


so-called  English 

comedians  made  at  the  Court  of  Kassel  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  before  they  went  to  other  German  towns. 
The  Library  in  question  is  exceedingly  rich  in  early  prints  of 
pre-Shakespearian  dramas.  It  also  contains  The  Return 
from  PamaemSj  with  the  remark  added  that  this  piece  was 
publicly  played  by  the  students  of  St.  John’s  College  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  edition  is  of  the  year  1606.  No  doubt,  the  drama 
itself  was  not  played  before  that  year.  In  a  dialogue  between 
two  of  the  most  famous  actors  of  the  Shakespearian  troupe,  the 
rivalry  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  is  mentioned. 

The  passage,”  M.  Gen^  says,  is  in  so  far  important  as  it 
shows  that  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  assumed  the  exist- 

that  two  smill  parte  are  pf^ed  wTMmp?ete’«^«“J  rivalry,  and  that  the  Ac^emic  youth  were  on 

and  skill,  and  it  happens  very  seldom  in  an  amateur  per-  Shakespeare  s  side,  who  in  the  dialogue  is  called  by  the  actor, 
formance.  Mr.  Bouvene  had  exactly  the  air  of  the  innkeeper  Kempe :  *  our  fellow  Shakespeare.’  ” 
whom  Tonv  patronised,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  actually  made  one 


as  a  recognised  institution  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It  remains  to  say  that  the  performance  of  She  Stoops  to  Cmiquar 
was  extremely  creditable.  In  this  play  the  part  of  Miss  Hard- 
castle  ofiers  considerable  difficulties  to  the  performer  j  there  are 
two  characters  in  one  to  be  represented  j  and  it  is  necessary 
never  to  lose  the  gentlewoman  in  the  barmaid.  Mr.  Stuiwis 
grasped  this  point  in  the  character  with  singular  skiU.  The 
renderings  of  old  Hardcastle,  young  Marlow,  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  by  Messrs.  Lowther,  Foster  and  Pulteney,  were  very 
steady,  and  in  some  points  extremely  clever.  Mr.  Cavendish- 
Bentinck  played  Tony  with  much  understanding  through¬ 
out,  and  in  the  jewel  scene  with  a  rare  humour.  In 
one  sense,  however,  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
representation  were  the  performances  of  Messrs.  Bouverio  and 
Lyttelton,  as  Stingo  and  Hastinga  It  rarely  happens  on  any 
stage  that  two  small  narts  are  nfaved  with  complet 


wish  that  Hastings  could  appear  more  often  than  he  does.  In 
other  small  parts,  Mr.  Lawley  and  Mr.  Newton  showed  that 
amateurs  are  not  necessarily  careless.  The  mounting  of  the 
piece  was  singularly  correct  and  picturesque. 


VAEIORUM  NOTES. 


There  has  been  a  great  stir  during  the  week  in  religious 
matters,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  committed  the  stupid 
mistake  of  countenancing  the  opposition  of  the  mongers  of 
religion  to  the  work  of  the  School  Board.  Canon  Miller,  who 
has  not  turned  out  the  great  gun  he  was  thought  to  be,  was 
especially  bitter  on  the  religious  question,  and  said  many 
vulgar  things.  We  could  remind  him  of  the  wise  words  of 
one  who,  although  a  parson  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
also  an  English  gentleman,  who  weighed  his  words  as  carefully 
os  a  good  chemist  will  weigh  his  drugs,  who  said :  — He  who 


Dromio  of  Syracuse,  in  speaking  of  his  namesake’s  wife, 
says  that  she  is  **  a  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a 
man  may  not  speak  of  without  he  say  *  Sir-reverence.’  ”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  French  traveller  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  Slav  populations  take  a  like  view  of 
the  whole  of  their  womenkind.  In  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and 
Montenegro,  the  woman  is  the  slave  of  her  husband  j  she  bows 
the  knee  before  the  stranger,  who  seeks  in  vain  to  convey  to 
her  that  in  his  country  it  is  the  men  who  bow  the  knee  before 
the  women  y  and  when  in  the  course  of  conversation  the  Slav 
of  the  two  frontiers  cannot  avoid  naming  her,  he  adds  in  an 
apologetic  aside,  My  wife,  saving  your  respect.”  Our  autho¬ 
rity  does  not  add  how  he  excuses  himself  if  he  finds  himself 
unfortunately  compelled  to  mention  his  mother-in-law. 

On  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ghastly  event 
known  in  the  annals  of  history  under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  . 
Fury,”  the  Town  Council  of  Antwerp  has  had  fixed  into  the 
wall  of  its  Guildhall  a  tablet  of  commemoration,  contaimng  a 
short  record  of  the  cruel  deeds,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  civic 


looks  upon  religion  as  an  antidote,  may  soon  grow  to  deem  it  ''.r.r 

.nd  thsn  h,  will  not  have  for  to  .ink  befor.  he  magistrate,  who  were  murdered  m  November,  1676.  The 


an  anodyne ;  and  then  he  will  not  have  far  to  sink  before  he 
takes  to  swallowing  it  as  an  opiate,  or  it  may  be  to  swilling  it 
as  a  dram.” 

Once  again  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  made  by 
General  Cesnola,  may  slip  through  our  fingers,  and  go 
across  the  pond  to  our  American  cousins.  What  pitiful 
haggling,  what  small  quarrelling  over  four-and-sixpence  too 
much,  or  the  expense  of  postage  on  the  correspondence,  will  it  be, 
we  wonder,  which  may  thus  a  second  time  lose  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  British  Museum,  and  through  them  the  entire 
nation,  so  great  a  treasure.  It  is  of  course  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  but  **  oh,  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it  ”  if,  as  General 
Cesnola  suggests  in  his  letter  to  yesterday’s  Times,  it  does  go  to 
New  York  !  If  we  can  give  ten,  why  not  twelve  thousand 
pounds  P 

In  an  excellent  notice  which  appeared  last  week  of  the  late 


speech  made  on  the  present  occasion  by  M.  Cuperus  in  the 
Flemish  language,  which  is  the  language  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Belgian  population,  created  a  deep  impression. 

The  French  Plays  at  the  Royalty  have  come  to  the  lamest 
of  impotent  conclusions.  The  company  have  “  vamosed  the 
ranche,”  and  all  is  dark  and  desolate  at  the  theatre  in  Soho. 
WeU, 

When  cold  in  the  earth  lies  the  friend  we  have  loved, 

Be  his  faults  and  his  follies  forgot  by  us  then. 

We  never  particularly  loved  the  company— they  were  a  poor 
thing  at  the  best;  but  to  paraphrase  Johnson  on  Goldsmith, 
they  are  so  no  more,”  at  least  ns  regards  Loudon.  Chaumont 
is  a  fair  exchange. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Ixondon  called  after  the  Man  of 

_ _ _  _ _ _ _  Ross,  who  did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  see  it  published 

Signor  Tamburini,  his  power  of  acting  both  in  comedy  and  in  the  newspapers ;  it  is  called  therefore  the  Kyrle  Society, 
tragedy  was  dwelt  upon,  and  it  was  asked  where  a  baritone  No  donation  or  subscription  is  required  to  become  a 
could  now  be  found  to  compare  with  him.  There  is,  we  be-  but  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society  will  be  thankfully 
lieve,  an  obscure  singer  named  Faure,  who  has  some  talent  as  received.  These  are  chiefly  to  make  bright  t  e  we  ® 
an  actor  in  various  parts.  the  poor,  by  planting  trees  and  flowers  in  their  neighbourhoods, 
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hanging  picture<*|  decorating  walls,  organising  concerts, 
putting  down  the  nuisance  of  smoke  and  bad  smells,  and 
otherwise  trying  to  bring  gladness  into  men's  homes  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  into  their  minds.  Any  ofEccr  of  a  working-men’s  club, 
reading-room,  school,  or  other  place  of  resort,  in  need  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  taste  to  make  them  pleasant,  is  invited  to  make  known 
his  wants  to  the  lion.  Secretaiies,  14  Nottingham  Place,  W. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill  is  the  treasurer  of  this  novel  society,  which 
is  a  guarantee  for  its  honesty  of  purpose,  as  well  as  its  practical 
character.  The  courage  required  to  start  a  work  of  this  nature 
in  London,  and  keep  it  up,  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

• 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  monk  Nicolara,  one  of  the 
surviving  actors  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Nicolara 
followed  Canaria  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  bad  the  chief 
share  in  blowing  up  the  Ottoman  flagship  in  the  Strait  of  Scio, 
After  the  war  he  retired  to  his  convent,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  ' 

There  is  much  talk  and  little  knowledge  at  the  present 
moment  about  Secret  Societies  in  general,  and  the  Omladina  in 
particular.  M.  Charles  Yriarte,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  sojourn 
last  year  at  Agram,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Slav  movement 
in  the  Austrian  provinces,  collected  some  details  on  the 
subject,  of  which  we  find  no  hint  in  Mr.  Frost’s  recent  book, 
and  which  are,  perhaps,  worth  quoting  in  full.  **  The  Society,” 
he  writes,  **  called  the  Omladina,  founded  with  the  object  of 
publishing  aud  diffusing  elementary  works  intended  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  Servian  people,  is  now  diverted  from  its  original 
aim;  it  even  threatens  to  lose  itself  in  social  theories  of  a 
wholly  vague  and  nebulous  type.  It  first  sat  at  Neustadt ;  now 
its  real  chiefs  are  at  Agram,  Prague,  and  Belgrade  ;  little  by 
little  a  part  of  its  forces  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  *  great 
idea  ’  which  underlies  all  the  movements  that  take  place  in 
the  Slav  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  viz.,  the  union  of 
all  the  Yougo-Slavs  under  a  common  sceptre.  It  is  one 
vast  Carbonarism  which  unites  all  Servian  patriots;  they 
have  made  an  alliance  under  cover  of  those  propagandist 
ideas  in  favour  of  elementary  instruction,  and  one  may 
say  that  there  is  not  an  important  town,  from  Prague  to  the 
Danube,  without  its  vente,  where  the  word  of  command  from 
Agram  is  received.  To  use  the  precise  words  of  the  President 
of  the  Academy  of  the  town,  there  no  longer  exists  either 
river  or  mountain  between  the  Servian,  the  Croat,  the  Slo¬ 
venian  and  the  Bulgarian.  They  have  founded  a  literature 
one  and  identical  on  the  basis  of  the  language  which,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  is  heard 
from  the  lips  of  many  millions  of  men.  The  principal  scene  of 
this  moral  struggle  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  tri-unitary  kingdom 
and  the  principality  of  Servia,  those  two  poles  round  which 
gravitate  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the  Southern 
Slavs.”  In  view  of  the  position  of  Agram  with  regard  to  the 
Slavonic  movement,  the  small  success  of  the  University  of 
that  city,  founded  in  1874  as  an  intellectual  rallying-point  for 
the  populations  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  and  of  the 
military  frontiers,  becomes  a  matter  of  more  than  merely 
literary  interest. 

It  is  stated  that  Ali  Soavi  Efiendi,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  so-called  Young  Turkish  party,  who  was  recently  recalled 
from  exile,  has  been  appointed  tutor  of  the  sons  and  nephews 
of  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  Director  of  the  Imperial  Library. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  Ali  Soavi  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
London  as  an  exile,  together  with  Zia  Bey,  when  a  Turkish 
paper,  called  Muchhiry  was  published  here  as  the  organ  of  their 
lleform  aspirations. 

Excavations  at  Athens  have  brought  forth  a  tablet,  with  an 
inscription  referring  to  an  alliance  concluded  between  the 
Athenians,  the  Argeians,  and  the  Mantineans,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnese  AVar.  The  inscription  is  incomplete; 
but  so  far  as  the  remnants  of  it  can  be  read,  they  confirm,  word 
by  word,  the  statements  of  Thukydides,  who  recorded  the 
whole  plebiscite. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  of  humour  always  present  in  a  riot, 
and  the  Croydon  afiair  was  not  an  exception.  There  seems  to 
be  a  strong  feeling  against  the  authority  existing  in  Croydon, 
which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  A  district  paper  says. 


The  individual  who  three  weeks  ago  stole  the  clock  from  the 
very  police-station  itself  at  Croydon  and  returned  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  minus  its  pendulum  was  actuated,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  by  no  other  feeling  than  a  grim  sense  of  humour.” 
But  this  grim  humour  was  elaborated  later  on  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  disturbances  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
motley  throng  was  that  of  a  man  mounted  on  horseback  and 
masked,  who  bore  in  front  of  him  an  illuminated  clock  with 
no  pendulum.”  In  other  times  this  emasculated  clock  might 
have  become  the  sacred  symbol  of  a  political  party  instead  of 
being  the  amusing  feature  of  a  local  row.’’ 

Associations  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  of  Women’s 
Work  are  now  also  in  course  of  formation  in  France,  even  as 
they  have  already  been  firmly  established  in  Germany, 
Mme.  Ilardouin,  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  known  as  a 
popular  author  in  the  Republican  sense,  recently  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  a  contribution  of  10,000  francs  from  a  peasant 
proprietor,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  mentioned. 

Good  public  readers  are  quite  as  rare  as  good  actors,  and  we 
may  therefore  look  forward  with  interest  and  curiosity  to  the 
appearance  in  this  capacity  of  an  American  lady.  Miss  Virginia 
Vaughan,  who  is  announced  to  give  a  dramatic  reading  at  St. 
James’s  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Vaughan  has, 
we  believe,  practised  the  art  with  success  in  America,  and  her 
programme  proves  that  she  possesses  at  least  a  varied  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  beauties  of  our  literature. 

The  Besnemer  steamship  has  passed  into  new  hands,  and  is 
to  be  tried  again. 

This  valuable  piece  of  news  is  from  the  Japan  Heraldy  pub¬ 
lished  at  Yokohama : — In  consequence  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him  for  false  imprisonment,  the  Chinese  police  sergeant 
Ah  Pow  has  been  discharged,  and  Chow  On,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Frank,  who  was  in  the  municipal  service 
some  years  back,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.”  Virtue  is 
its  own  reward,  Chow  On. 

Professor  Jakob  Moleschott,  the  distinguished  German 
physiologist,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Senate  by  the  advanced  Liberal  Depretis-Nicotera  Cabinet, 
Moleschott’s  most  popular  works  are,  *Die  Nahrungsmittel- 
Lehre  ’  (translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Edward  Bronner,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  The  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Diet  ’),  and  ‘  Der 
Kreislauf  des  Lebens.’  It  is  expected  that  the  clerical  party 
which,  years  ago,  made  a  great  outcry  against  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Moleschott  as  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Turin,  will  now  raise  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation — among 
its  own  dead-alive  circle. 

The  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-6  has,  at  all  events,  been  as 
rich  as  could  have  been  anticipated  in  negative  results.  There 
is  no  open  Polar  Sea ;  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  North 
Pole;  there  is  no  security  against  the  attacks  of  scurvy.  Nor, 
strange  to  say,  do  wo  find  any  mention  of  words  congealed  in 
northern  air  ” — an  idea  which  commended  itself  to  Rabelais, 
as  well  as  to  the  author  of  *  Hiidibras,’  and  which  Addison  has 
handled  in  one  of  his  airiest  and  mjst  characteristic  essays. 
An  inquiry  into  the  meteorological  conditions  which  have 
affected  the  speeches  of  our  present  Ministers  could  not  fail  to 
yield  rich  results ;  for  their  public  utterances  on  the  Eastern 
Question  have  always  remained  a  space  of  precisely  three 
months  behind  the  standpoint  of  all  intelligent  politicians,  and 
fall  upon  the  ear  os  the  faint  echoes  of  a  past  long  reckoned 
with  and  forgotten.  Theologians  in  all  ages  have  suffered  in 
an  infinitely  greater  degree  even  than  politicians  from  this 
atmospheric  retardation,  and  their  words  pour  in  upon  us  with 
the  stale  and  withered  antiquity  for  which  a  conge alment  of 
centuries  could  alone  account.  But  to  leave  these  graver 
matters,  how  bitterly  the  crews  of  the  Alert  and  Discovery 
would  have  regretted  their  hard  destiny  had  they  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  their  chaplains’  sermons  “  in  the  air,”  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  should  come  after  them  I 

The  Cape  Times  relates  a  curious  case  that  is  to  come  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  lady  named  Russouw  a  short  time 
since  died,  aud  in  her  will  she  left  her  property  equally  to  two 
families,  the  Malaus  and  the  Russouws.  Her  will  was  found 
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to  be  invalid,  and  all  her  property  consequently  went  to  the 
Malans.  They ,  however,  with  a  delicacy  and  a  generosity  rare 
in  this  world,  declared  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  law, 
and  that  the  lady’s  wish  was  more  than  money,  and  so  they 
told  the  Russouws  that  half  the  money  would  go  to  them,  as 
was  intended.  But  then  a  difficulty  arose  with  the  executor, 
ihere  were,  he  said,  minor  Malans  who  had  as  yet  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  but  would  have  by-and-by,  and  they  might  com¬ 
plain  of  money  coming  to  them  having  thus  been  disposed  of. 
So  the  executor  is  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  ask  what  he 
may  do. 

According  to  the  Times  of  Indiaf  there  was  a  monster 
meeting  at  Poona  the  other  day,  in  the  Zooma  Musjid,  of  the 
Mahomcdans  of  the  city  and  the  camp.  A  petition  was 
adopted  to  the  Empress  of  India  similar  to  that  adopted  lately 
in  Bjmbay,  regarding  the  policy  of  England  towards  Turkey. 
A  subscription  list  was  opened  for  the  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
Turkish  War,  and  prayers  were  offered  for  the  success  of  Turkey. 

The  Bengalee  states  that  for  the  first  time  an  Indian  native 
medical  gentleman  has  just  obtained  an  appointment  in 
England,  Babu  B.  L.  Dutt,  M.B.,  C.B.,  Glasgow,  having  been 
appointed  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Somerset  County 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

/ron,  of  the  18th  inst.,  makes  some  important  remarks  on  the 
mortality  of  railway  servants : — “  According  to  some  esti¬ 
mates,  the  sufferers  in  the  Bulgarian  horrors  did  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  the  number  of  English  men  and  women  mangled  last 
year  on  British  railways ;  very  many  of  these,  too,  from  causes 
equally  beyond  their  own  control.  The  railway  employ  is  suffer 
most.  It  is  terrible  to  know  that,  in  the  year  of  grace  1875, 
no  fewer  than  765  of  that  useful  class  were  killed,  and  3,618 
more  or  less  injured  j  and  the  horror  is  intensified  when  wo 
learn  that  the  sufferers  assert  that  of  this  number  a  very  largo 
proportion  were  so  killed  or  injured  from  causes  within  the 
power  of  the  companies  to  prevent.  It  has  been  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  in  courts  of  law  that  many  operations,  such  as  shunt¬ 
ing,  are  carried  on  upon  railways  in  dangerous  fashions,  which 
are  forbidden  in  the  companies’  by-laws ;  but  it  has  also  been 
substantiated  that  a  man  refusing  to  run  such  illegal  risks  will 
be  surely  punished  in  one  way  or  another,  if  he  has  not  to  gpve 
up  his  employment,  while,  when  an  accident  has  resulted,  the 
by-laws  are  quietly  produced  in  court  to  show  that  the  sufferer 
had  been  killed  or  injured  by  his  own  negligence  or  in¬ 
subordination.  A  large  body  of  railway  servants  have  already 
memorialised  the  Royal  Commission  upon  Railway  Accidents 
on  the  subject,  and  a  still  stronger  representation  is  about  to  be 
made,  in  which  the  Commissioners  are  besought  to  recommend 
Parliament  to  interfere  by  making  the  companies  responsible 
for  loss  to  their  servants  by  preventable  accidents.  It  might 
be  difficult,  but  it  cannot  be  impossible,  to  draft  regulations 
which,  by  preventing  dangerous  operations,  and  in  other  ways, 
would  lessen  this  terrible  yearly  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb.” 

Among  the  new  books  for  this  season  are  the  following,  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock : — ‘  The  Biblical  Museum,’  Old 
Testament  Section,  Vol.  I. ;  Milton’s  *  Paradise  Lost,’  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  first  edition ;  *  The  Handbook  of  Questioning  on 
the  Gospels  ’  j  a  new  edition  of  ‘Cecil’s  Remains’j  ‘The  Poppy 
Plague,’  Chapters  on  the  Opium  Policy  of  England ;  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  ’ ;  ‘  The  Gospel  and  Our  Own  Times,’  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Frankland,  B.A. ;  ‘  Songs  for  Working  Men,’  by 
Benjamin  Gough  j  ‘The  Saved  Nations,’  by  an  Oxford 
Graduate  j  a  new  edition  of  ‘  Life  in  Christ,’  by  Edward 
White  j  ‘Lesser  Lights;  or.  Chapters  on  Some  of  the  Minor 
Characters  of  the  New  Testament,’  by  Rev.  W .  Brock ;  ‘  Edu¬ 
cation  Progressive  through  Life,’  Chapters  for  Young  Students, 
by  Rev.  H.  Trigg;  ‘  The  Cross  and  its  Dominion,’  by  William 
Penn ;  ‘The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Chrbt,’  by  General  Goodwyn; 

‘  Bible  Stories,’  in  verse,  for  children ;  ‘  Only  a  Cat,’  an  auto¬ 
biography,  for  children. 

We  have  received  several  of  Messrs.  T.  J.  and  J.  Smiths 
Diaries,  which,  for  general  get-up  and  usefulness,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  commendable.  Every  diary  is  now  assumed,  apart  from 
its  official  use,  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information,  and 
these  are  not  behindhand  in  this  respect. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AN  IXDBrENDK.\T  WKAKLT  TJETICW  Of 

POLITICS.  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE.  AND  ART. 

Prick  Sd. 


CONTEXTS  OF  No.  8,690,  NOVEMBER  18,  1878. 

NotM  and  Comments. 

The  Settlement  of  Turkey.  The  Christian  Conqueet  of  Africa. 

M  Oar  ^t  Empire.  Resident  Ufe  at  Oxford. 

M.  Edmond  About  on  Antonelll.  A  Parallel.  Belgium. 

Zeller  8  Plato.  A  Ride  to  Khiva.  Nonsense  Lyrics. 

Joshua  Haggard’s  Daughter.  Christmas  Books. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Art.  Mnsic.  Drama. 


Variorum  Notes. 


Sabscriptlon,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  188  STRAND,  W.O. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

-A.  Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Sole  Lcsmio  and  Manager,  F.  B.  CnATTKKTON. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  7.46,  RICHARD  III.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
MACBETH.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  C.  Van* 
denholl,  H.  Rnasell.  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  O.  R.  Ireland, 
Percy  Bell,  C.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master 
Grattan ;  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  Hnddart,  Misses  Editdi  Stuart 
and  Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  Sd.  to  £4  is.  Doors  open  at 
8.80 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  dally. 


IVTONEY  on  LIFE  INTERESTS.  —  LOANS,  £2,000  to 

ItJL  £20,000.  Interest,  4|  per  Cent.  May  remain,  it  desired,  during  whole 
term  of  life.  Apply  to  Messrs.  Henry  Salter  A  Sons,  11  Pancras  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  and  41  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  . 


^ONEY  on  REVERSIONS.— LOANS,  £2,000  to  £20,000. 

1V_L  Interest,  6  per  Cent.  May  remain,  if  desired,  until  Reversions  fall  In. 
Apply  to  Messrs.  Henry  Salter  A  Sons,  11  Pancras  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and 
41  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dnblin. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vl4  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Malls,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 132  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  prindpal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposits 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-1-  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  18  A 17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


P 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretaries 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


0 


NE  MILLION  STE  R  LI  N  G  has  been  paid  aa 
COMPENSATION  FOB 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

OfWCKS— 84  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

TtrTTTTAV  T  WTAVr 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Froprietore— TATLOB  BB0THBB8,  London. 

The  Globe  says :— •*  Taylor  Brothbrs’  Maravilla  Cocoa  has  achi^ed  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market. 


Sold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Orooers. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

J  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER.  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NBU- 
ALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other 

Lhaustlon ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kirby, 
,D.,  FR.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  138  Gower  Street,  London. 


I 


} 
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lOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

»  ’ 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelphiat 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

I^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

Designs, 

T\  AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 


A  RAILWAY  AOOIDRKT  to  any  particular  person  Is  nodonbt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  oontingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  naay  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


13  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

J-i  COMPANY,  UMITBD. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


JgEST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHBAPSIDE. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  A14,700. 


TBD8TXB8. 

James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.j 

DnUBOTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinsale  {Chair-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alder 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

-A3  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
Insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Pr(»posal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.. 
Managing  Director. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  OfHoe  of  the 
Birkbick  Building  Bociett,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Frkkhold  Laio)  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Bank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  teith  full  particular!,  may  he  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millineiw, 
besides  material  at  1$.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  larg^  or  small  families. 

cr  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  li.  6<i.  per  ot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  Ss.  per  bottle 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


AMPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  invites 


attention 

-LA  to  this  Season’s  SHOW  of  LAMPS,  comprising,  amongst  others,  the 
following  varieties : — 

Kerosin  *  Oil  Table  Lamps . 2s.  6d.  to  128. 

Patent  Duplex  do . 14s.  fid.  to  £6  16s. 

„  Silber  do . 128.  fid.  to  £4 

Suspending  do . 68.  Od.  to  £9 

Wall  do . 68.  fid.  to  SOs. 

LUXOLEUM,  a  perfectly  safe  and  inodorous  oil,  to  burn  in  the  above,  which 
produces  a  very  brilliant  light  at  ths  moderate  cost  of  2s.  8d.  per  gallon. 

rti.Aon'a  TlAailinr.  r  IK.,  In, 


Queen’s  Reading  Lamps,  16s.  to  £2  10s. 

French  Moderator  Lamps,  complete,  Ss.  to  £14;  ditto.  Globes,  8s.;  ditto. 
Chimneys,  fid.  each.  Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 

Finest  COLZA  OIL,  3s.7d.per  gallon.  This  Oil  is  sold  at  the  wholesale  price 
to  insure  the  proper  action  of  the  Moderator  Lamps. 

T^^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

TV  by  Appointment  to  U.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  86U  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices 
and  Plans  of  the  80  Largo  Show  Rooms,  postage  free. — 39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 
1,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  fi  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  Newman 
Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^  , 

PubUc,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have  ^  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus  ^ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WOROBSTERSHIRB  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

BW”  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  fie  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  fie  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medicai 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
pi^ular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pore,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quadlty  of  this  Whisky." 

20  OT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

A  most  delicious  aud  valuable  article." — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hassall. 


ITiRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  OOC( 

-1^  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oiL' 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Ninb  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  fit  SONS. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

•L.  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  OoUoty^  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paleograpbioal,  Numismatioal,  Boyal  Geographical,  and  other 
learned  Societies.  Fao-similes  of  Medals  and  (Toins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketohes.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  fito.,  fiio. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Bathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


TXENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-aebe,. Sickness,  Giddine^ 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costiveness.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inoonvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentte,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Iz. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  187  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


(COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Vy  Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  bo 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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ly'O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  Inoonvenlence.  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  in  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrholds,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds. 
Influenza,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness, low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pai^ysls,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  '(dth 
adults  and  delictdie  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVAI£NTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  m3rself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

f>reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
B  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  siifferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  OASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  TV.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  sb^ weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
noui^hment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — ^‘Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inoonvenlence,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  oougb,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^Ic^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ‘‘Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita* 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELKHOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — ‘‘  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  evmi  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  Intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Erescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  mrte  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BReHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.”  _ 

■pvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-LJ  Cframp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial.— 

‘‘  Bonn,  July  19, 1852.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haBmorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WURZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

/nURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

KJ  IRRITABILITY. 

‘‘  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasM  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  OOMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St.  j 
Romaln-des- Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  ‘‘  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  canoer,  die., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.”  _ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  yean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yield^  to  DU  BARRY’S 
exoeUent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  nwtn  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  way  or 

its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  MalTOr,  L.  Deloncl^ 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydros,  16th  May,  1873.” 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(snitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2«. ;  of  1  lb., 
8s.  M. ;  2  lb.,  6j.  ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  121b.,  28i. ;  241b.,  60s. 


T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

?:  5  **  ”•  >  ”  "• = «  * 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISOUrrS—They  ttwthe 

to  nausea  and  8icknM,even  in 
hi  r'j’  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 

^  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobaooo  or  drinking. 

"ound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
2^.™s”  24  U? sustaining  than  even  moat.  1  lb.,  8s.  6<l. ; 

"TXEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 

M  ’J  7^  '  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid  ; 

M,  29  Passage,  K^ser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse.  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

T)EPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

^  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
^omotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animatea  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4e.  6df.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 

RAC  ROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — Bv 

VJ  using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Bold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1<.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroh’s.) 

T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  wUl  com- 

pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  Its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
Its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  Itottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LB'TTERS  PATENT. 

Vl^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  »  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  to  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiocadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  164.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postages  free.  Double  ditto, 
314.  6d.,  424.,  and  52s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilioal  ditto,  424.  and  62s,  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  to  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  PiocadiUy. 
NEW  PATENT 

Tr’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

LLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s,,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiooadUly,  London. 

is  YOCJR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  to 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigreee  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  to 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  to  painted,  acoording  to  Heraldio  rules. 
Culleton’s  ‘‘  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  ‘‘  The  Manual  of  Heraldiy,”  4,000  Bn^avings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Crenbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldio  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  sUver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6<f. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Crantourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUIN^  ^OX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
eng^raved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Orests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engpiaver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  re^re 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
24.  6d. ;  Bet  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  tmality, 

V  2s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  64. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  s 
Lcme),  W.C.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  AU  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  <4 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogrram.  Silk  banners  painted,  iilnminated  vellums  fw 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Family,  26  Oran- 

bourne  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2t., 

O  £3  84.,  £4  44.,  £5  6s.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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NTJIDA.  VERITAS.— QREY  H^IR 

Hestored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  GREAT  PURIFIER  AND  RESTORER  OF  HEALTH. 

BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 

Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONB,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SAIjINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nenroosness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small-Pox,  Sic.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickness 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 


(DKSCIUFTIVE  CATALOOUIC  POST  FUItK  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  '*  gold  jetcellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  flnisbed ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  Is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  cither  rabies,  emeralds,  diamonds.  Sic. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings; 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  enprraved  Sleeve  Links  ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefolly 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  £.  Clarkr. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  1«.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  oomp^ng  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  coutaining^rr  different  articles, every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  fiuished,  than  Is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIOHRH  PRICSD  PACKRT8  AT  7*.6d.  AND  12s.  M.  EACH,  EITHER  LADV’S  OR  ORNTTXMAN’S. 

Opinions  ov  the  Press.— “  Decidedly  good.” — “  Morvellons  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — “  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.” — “Deserves  great  praise.” — “  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE. — Letters,  Sic.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  “  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  8.E. — Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  be^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  B.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  be^  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Latenby.'* 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  ^‘Queen’s” 

VJ  (polity,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigoratiug.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonio.  42«.  dos.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRAND Y,  “  Sports- 

VA  man's  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  50i.  per  doz.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  supplied 

by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRANT,  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

T^Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
-D  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  natritlon,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Eppe  hu  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns  readv 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  aud  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Surpassing  Excellence.  —  This 

medicine  is  composed  of  the  finest  balsams  obtained  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Unlike  mineral  or  mercurial  preparations,  Holloway’s  Pills  are  per¬ 
fectly  innocent,  and  may  be  safely  taken  by  children  and  the  most  delicate 
females.  The  nervous  and  idl  who  have  lost  hope  and  energy  through  long-con¬ 
tinued  affilction  should  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  many  cures  of  such 
cases  which  have  been  graduallv  accomplished  by  these  pills,  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  most  flattering  testimonials.  They  secure  a  long,  a  healthy, 
and  a  happy  life.  In  all  derangements  of  the  digestion  arising  from  the  stomach, 
liver,  or  bowels,  the  curative  power  of  these  purifying  pilU  is  especially  observ¬ 
able  ;  they  stimulate  sluggish  and  regulate  disordered  functions. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Kniyei,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  10a  to  55e. 
Electro  Forks — fable,  from  set.;  Spoons,  from  2te. 
Papier  Maobe  Tea  Trays,  in  Set*.  *!■•.  ***•. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  fro®  ^  ^s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  23s.}  Meul,66e.}  Electro,  £11  11a, 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  kc. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns.  ^ 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  £e. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  As. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


ITH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders — Bright,  464.  to  £I6;  Bronse,  8s.  to 
^  Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  Ao. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 

.  Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices- Comice-polcs,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Gaseliers- 2-light,  17s. ;  3  do.,  62s. }  6  do ,  £6  0a 
,  Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  0  ft.,  £33. 

^ Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 

Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ao« 

^  {Catalogues  free.) 

46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71,  73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


r 
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MR.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE’S  NEW  WORK. 


Now  ready,  in  1  rol.,  demy  8to.,  15#. 

HISTOEIC  CHATEAUX. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAILLIB  COCHRANE,  M.P. 

HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

- 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDoxald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Aleo  Forbes,'*  &c.  3  toIs. 

**  Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  natpre,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  norcls  of  the  year.”— /oAn  Bull. 

MARK  EYLMEE’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spekder,  Author  of  “  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,”  &c.  8  vols. 

**  Mrs.  Spender  maintains  her  high  reputation  by  means  of  this  truly  attractive 
noveL  It  cannot  but  be  extensively  approved  and  admired.”— i/r««mper. 

ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21#. 

NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  8ic.  Secoxd  Eomox.  3  vols. 

A  very  powerful  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling.”— Araminer. 

POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne. 

Miss  Byrne's  story  has  vigour  and  style  to  recommend  it.” — Athenatum. 
CHEAP  EDITION  OP 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  By  E.  Frances  Poynter. 

Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Potntbr,  R.A.  5#.,  bound.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  ”  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.” 

**  The  whole  book  is  charming.”— (Sri/urday  Review. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 

From  tht  *•  PALL  HALL  GAZETTE;*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  bepond  compare  the  most  iajtuential  Newtpaper  fa 
Ameriea;  it  it  for  the  United  Statee  what  oar  own  *  leading  Journal*  U  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drcnlates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  Important  Hotela,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  oomindse  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bosinen  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increaaed,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre* 
olsely  as  EngUsh  bosinees  is  obtained  by  advertislDg  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  valne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  nnderstood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolnmns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  e#tabliahed  by  making  themsdves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  oolnmns,  whioh  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  Intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  d<rfng  busineM  with  England. 


From  the  **BATURDA T  REVIEW,**  November  9th,  1871. 


HURST  Si  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2a  Eight  tunes, 

p>t  fres  27  stamps.  S!se,  7^  by  2^  inches.  *11)0  eight  tunes  maybe 
selectod  from  tho  folloa^iug : — Hold  the  Fort — Sun  of  my  ^ul— Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesos — Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Bose  of 
Sommer— Meet  me  in  tho  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot — 
Danube  Waltz  -Legend  Madame  Aniiot — Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man — Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle— Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In — Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  costomers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel-post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mjstenous 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  fr^  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  sUnops. 

Jacques  Baum  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Ac.  Preis,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  Ac.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  AInmena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  Ingenlonc.” — Fi'jaro.  ”  A  rapital  Invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.”— Hail,  April  13, 1870.  ”  Wonderful  for  a  Sliilling.”— Bwdgrf. 
Catalogues,  Pi'ess  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  poet  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  oar  novelties. 

Addrees — 

Jacques  Baum  A  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

RAILWAY 
GUIDE. 

British  and  Continental.  \ 

No  Second  Reference. 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  l^d. 

OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

V.>'  DAYS.-  Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  1 9,  1874.  Revised  from  tho  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


X  Y  Z 


X  Y  Z 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6#.  per  Hundred. 


^  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


”  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  tho 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  ore  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  In  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  tho  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackitone, 


Published  by  the  Antl-Game-Law  League,  186  Strand. 


**For  mang  geart  the  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE  hot  been  the  meet  widelg 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  resiwoting  Advertisements  or  Subsorlptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribomk  Office.  IS  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Prioe  3d. ;  or  9#.  per  Himdred. 


Speeches  of  Mr.  P.  a.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Prioe  Id. ;  per  post,  IJd. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


BROWN  and  POISON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
desCTiption.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoronghly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  salted  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  SORTmO  YOUB  PAPKBB  IKTU 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

Exceedingly  xueinV*— Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  poet  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

-  18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

Logic,  deductive  and  inductive 

Deductive,  4$.  6d.  Inductive,  6*. 


MENTAL  and  MORAL  BCIBNCB,  Third  Edition,  lOi.  M. 
Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s.6d. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  6d. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  16s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15<. 


London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


In  the  pree, 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  ENTITLED 


“A  MODERN  MINISTE  R.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Marion  &  C  O.,  22  and  23  Soho  square,  Loudon, 

UOLLECTIONS  OP  PHOTOOBAPHS,  4o., 


Put  into  Order— Mounted— Remounted— Titled— Bound  into  Volumes — 
PortfoUoed,  or  Framed. 


Price  One  Shilling. 


Roger  bacon  ;  the  Philosophy  of  Science  in  the  Middle 

Agee.  By  Professor  Adamson,  M.A.,  Owen’s  College. 


J,  E.  CORNISH,  33  Fiocadilly,  Manchester. 


Now  ready.  Eighth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Healthy  skin  and  hair  .*  a  Popular  Treatise.  By 

Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  Royal 


CoU^  of  Burgeons. 

J.SiA.  CHURCHILL,  New  Borllngton  Street. 


Now  in  the  press— (Ready  early  in  December). 

"  QONQS  of  MANY  SEASONS.”  By  Jemmett  Browne, 

O  B.A.  With  lUnstratlons  hy  Du  Maurucr,  Walter  Crane,  C.  W. 
Moboan,  3io.  To  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country,  price  15«. 
ISO  pages,  fcp.  4to.,  printed  on  superior  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  whole 
cloth,  beveUed  Ixmrds,  red  gilt  edges,  with  special  artistic  desigrn  on  cover. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.,  4  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. ;  and 
PEWTRESS  A  CO.,  16  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


NOTICE. — Now  ready,  in  Wrapper,  price  6d.,  post  free, 

«  A  NY  WOMAN  WILL  DO  FOR  A  MAN.”  A  Warning 

to  those  about  to  Marry. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  Publisher,  10  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


Croam  Svo.,  cloth,  rednoed  to  2s.  6d. ;  pp.  630. 


^CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  ALFRED 

TENNYSON,  Poet-Laureate. 


London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


MR.  EDWARD  LEAR'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Laughable  lyrics,  a  Fourth  Book  of  Nonsense, 

Poems.  Songs,  Music,  Botany,  and  Alphabets,  with  Illustrations.  Small 


1  A  Poems,  Songs,  Music,  Botany,  and  Alphabets,  with  Illustrations.  Small 
4to.,  cloth  gilt,  price  6«. 

London  :  R.  J.  BUSH,  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Now  Published,  a  New  Edition. 

OONGS  of  a  LIFE.  By  Charles  P.  O’Conor,  Author 

of  ”  Wreaths  of  Fancy.”  A  Red  Bordered  Edition,  bound  in  toards,  with 


of  ”  Wreaths  of  Fancy.  A  Kca  noruerca  jmuuou,  bouna  m  boards,  with 
Illustrations  by  Miss  M.  E.  Edwards  and  others. 

Price  6s. ;  post  free,  6s.  2d. 

“Songs  sung  by  Irish  workmen.  They  have  gfaiety,  tune,  pathos.  They 
invigorate.” — J^alt  Mall  Gazette. 

“  They  have  a  charm.  All  will  find  in  these  songs  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.” 

Examiner. 

“  Written  by  one  w’ho  knows  something  of  the  divine  impulse  which  alone 
can  m^e  the  poet.” — Kentish  Mereuey. 

“  He  has  fougiit  himself  a  place  among  the  noble  army  of  singers— who  are 
workers.” — Lloyd's  News.  , _ 


“KENTISH  MBRCUIIY,”  Blackheath  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. ;  and  2 
Orooers’  Hall  Court,  London.  Copies  can  also  be  bad  of  the  Author,  CHARLES 
P.  O’CONOB,  6  Florence  CTottagcs,  New  Cross  Hoad,  Deptford,  London,  S.E. 


TVTEW  SONGS  and  B.4LLADS,  just  issued  by  Messrs. 

X  Y  ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.,  Publishers  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 


Queen  and  H.U.H.  the  IMnoe  of  Wales. 

He  will  Remember  Thee  (Sacred).  J.  S.  Gilbert.  Ss. 

Then  Gomes  Rest !  Oduardo  Barri.  4s. 

The  Song  uf  the  Wind.  John  Hullah.  3«. 

Sommer  Frienls.  Ciro  Pinsutl.  Zs. 

Never  Again.  Alfred  Scott  Gatty.  3i. 

The  Life  of  tlio  Zephyr.  Fabio  C'ampana.  8s. 

The  Message  to  Heaven.  Berthold  Tours,  3«. 

Ocean  Voices.  Giro  Pinsntl.  8s. 

Why  Should  I  Fear  ?  Anno  Fricker.  3/. 

’Midst  the  Lilacs.  Odoardo  Barri.  8s. 

When  I  Remember  I  Alfred  Soott  Gatty.  8s. 

The  Prodigal’s  Return.  W.  T.  Wrlghton.  8s. 

All  post  free  at  half<prioe  In  stamps. 

/^OEAN  VOICES.  The  New  Song,  by  Ciro  Pinsutl  3«. ; 

V./  post  free  18  stamps.  “A  capital  song,  capable  of  a  great  deal  in  the 
hands  of  a  musician.” — H'esiern  Daily  Press. 

DON’T  FORGET  ME.  A  new  and  very  sweet  Song. 

By  C.  P1N8UTI.  Haunts  the  memory.  Compass  C  to  D.  Post  free  for 
18  stamps.  Also  by  the  same  Composer,  IN  SHADOW  LAND.  Same  price. 

London  :  Robbrt  Cocks  Si  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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THE  FOURTH  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  OF 


ME.  EUGENE  SCHUYLEE’S. 
TUEKISTAN. 


Two  Vote.,  demy  8vo.,  with  many  Illustrations  and  3  Maps,  cloth  extra, 
price  £2  2s. 


“  Incomparably  the  most  valuable  record  of  Central  Asia  which  has  yet  been 
published  in  this  country.” — ITie  Times. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


TICKNOE’S  MEMOIRS.  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition.  2  vote.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  21s.  [Now  ready. 


London  ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SKARLB,  Si  RIVINGTON. 


CABINET  EDITION. 


A  New  and  Cheap  Edition  of 


MR.  KINGLAKE^S  HISTORY 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


To  be  published  in  Monthly  Volumes,  in  Crown  octavo, 
with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 


The  Cabinet  Edition  will  comprise  in  six  volumes  at  6s.  each  the  Contents  oi 
the  five  volumes  in  demy  octavo  of  the  present  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  for 
this  new  Edition  by  the  Author. 


VoL.  I.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR. 


Sixth  Edition,  will  be  published  in  Djcember. 


All  the  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  Coloured  and  Plain,  contained  in  the 
larger  Editions,  will  be  given  with  some  Additions  in  the  Cabinet  Edition,  and 
a  carefully  compiled  Index  will  be  added  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Work. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  46  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZIN 

For  DECEMBER.  Price  One  ShiUing. 


MAGAZINE.  No.  206. 


Contents. 

1 .  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “  A  Princess 

of  Thule,”  Sic.  Chapters  XLIV.-XLVII.  (Conclusion.) 

2.  COLONEL  BARR£  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  the  Hon.  HUGH  F. 

Elliot. 

8.  A  MORE  EXCJELLENT  WAY  OF  CHARITY.  By  Miss  Octa\ta 
Hill. 

4.  THE  NEW  SIRENS :  a  Palinode.  By  Mathiew  Arnold. 

6.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION :  Practical  Aims  for  the  Guidance  of 
Liberal  Policy.  By  Rev.  Hbnrt  W.  Crosskey. 

6.  EARLY  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTING  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY.  By 

Mrs.  Ball. 

7.  GERMAN  CRADLE  SONGS.  By  Rev.  A.  Schwartz. 

8.  LBTTY’S  GLOBE :  a  Sonnet.  By  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 

9.  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

OF  THE  EASTERN  CHRISTIANS.  Part  II. 


London  :  MACMILLAN  St  CO. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIE  W.— 

Contents  for  December. 


THE  HELLENIC  FACTOR  IN  THE  EASTERN  PROBLEM.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 


INTEMPERANCE :  Its  Prevalence,  Effects,  and  Remedy.  By  Francis 
Peek. 


A  PLEA  FOR  METAPHYSIC.  By  C.  E.  Appleton.  II. 

ON  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS.  By  Charles  T.  Newton. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.  By 
J.  G.  Frrcii. 

AUTOMATISM  AND  EVOLUTION.  By  Charles  Elam,  M.D.  III. 
THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  :  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  R.  Bosworth 
Smith. 


The  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

Price  One  Shilling. 


DECEMBER. 


Contents. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
(Concluded.) 

RECOVERY  OP  PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hkpworth  Dixon.  V.— Sceneries  of 
the  Baptism. 

THE  POLYNESIAN  IN  QUEENSLAND.  By  William  Senior  (“Red 
Spinner”). 

VIVIAN  GREY,  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.  By  the  Member  for  the  Ciiiltern 
Hundreds. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAX  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor,  W.  McCullaoh  Torrens,  M.P.  XII. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  HIS  LETTERS.  By  Mary  Cowtden  Clarke. 

A  BUNCH  OF  WILD  FLOWERS.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

FLEEING  FROM  FATE  ;  a  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Parr. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Preface,  Contents,  &c.,  to  Vol.  II.  for  1876. 


__The  January  Number  will  contain  the  opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  entitled  “MISS  MISANTHROPE.” 

Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  “  RARE  GOOD  LUCK :  a  Fortune  in  Seven 
Strokes,”  the  Extra  Christmas  Number  for  1876  of  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 


London :  GRANT  St  CO.,  70  to  78  Tummill  Street,  E.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations. 

BELGEAVIA, 

No.  122,  for  DECEMBER, 

Contents. 

the  two  LEARS.  By  Charles  Rrade.  With  an  Illnstration. 
ASTROLOGY.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

HER  ANSWER.  With  an  Illustration. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 

an  Illustration.  (Concluded.) 

MY  THREE.  By  W.  C.  Bennett. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.  (Concluded.) 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  THE  PIAZZA  OF  ST.  PETER.  By  T.  A. 

THOXiliOPK* 

A  PORTRAIT.  By  Edmund  W.  Qosse. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.  With  an  Illustration. 


With 


A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK. 

Half -bound,  paper  boards,  21«. ;  or  elegantly  half- bound,  crimson  morocco, 

gilt,  price 

THE  GRAPHIC  PORTFOLIO: 

FIFTY  ENGRAVINGS  FROM  ''THE  GRAPHIC," 

Most  carefully  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  16),  from  the  original 

Engravings. 

Now  ready,  small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10<.  6<2. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
by  the  Author. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  24i. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvino  Dodge,  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blackmork. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

Crown  8ro.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  la.  6d. 

FINGER-RING  LORE :  Historical,  Legendary,  and 

Anecdotal.  By  Wiluam  Jones,  F.S.A.  With  Hundreds  of  Illostrations 
of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

Brillat-Savarin*s  “Physiology  of  Taste.** 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART  ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Physiologic  da  Gofit”  of 
Brillat-Savarin.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6a. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN,  and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Bridoet  and  J  uua  Kavanagh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Motr 
Smith. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  31s.  Sd. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

8.  Macquoid. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6j. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


POPULAR  SERIES  of  7s.  6d.  ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS.  Printed  upon  fine  toned  paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
extra  gplt.  Detailed  Catalogues  upon  application. 

ADVERTISING,  its  History.  Facsimiles,  Plates,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
ARTEMUS  WARD’S  WORKS.  Complete.  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 
BECHSTEIN’S  PRETTY  as  SEVEN.  Richter’s  98  Hetures.  Gilt  edges. 
BOCCACCIO.  The  DECAMERON.  Stothard’s  Steel  Plates. 

BRAND’S  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES.  lUustrated. 

BRET  HARTE’S  SELECT  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Illiutrated. 
BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Stothard’b  Steel  Plates. 

BYRON’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By  Thomas  Moore.  12  Plates. 

CLUBS  and  CLUB  LIFE  in  LONDON  (Timbs).  40  Illustrations. 

OOLMAN’S  BROAD  GRINS.  With  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

CREASY’S  MEMOIRS  of  EMINENT  ETONIANS.  lUustrated. 
CRUIKSHANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  2,000  Hlustrations. 

CUSSANS’S  HANDBOOK  of  HERALDRY.  350  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  and  ECCENTRICITIES  (Times).  50  IllustraUons. 
ENGLISHMAN’S  HOUSE.  By  Richar»K)N.  600  Illustrations. 
FINGER-RING  LORE.  By  W.  Jones,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  of  THOUGHT. 

GREENWOOD’S  LOW-LIFE  DEEPS.  Concanen’S  tinted  Plates. 
GREENWOOD’S  WILDS  of  LONDON.  Concanen’S  tinted  Plates. 

GRIMM’S  POPULAR  STORIES.  Cruikshank’s  Plates.  GUt  edges. 

HALL’S  SKETCHES  of  IRISH  CHARACTER.  Steel  Plates. 

HOOD’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals. 

Portrait,  Memoir,  and  250  lUustrations. 

HOOK’S  (THEODORE)  HUMOROUS  WORKS.  Illustrated. 

LAMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 

LIFE  in  LONDON.  By  Pierce  Egan.  Cuuikshank’s  Coloured  Plates. 
LONGFELLOW’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Illustrated  by  Val.  Bkomucy. 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  CHOICE  WORKS.  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

MUSES  of  MAYFAIR :  Vers  de  Soci6t4  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
PLANCHE’S  PURSUIVANT  of  ARMS.  200  lUustrations  and  Plates. 

POE’S  WORKS.  Poems,  Essays,  and  Stories.  lUustrated. 

RABELAIS.  With  DorA’s  wonderful  lUustrations. 

SHERIDAN’S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Poems.  10  Plates. 

SIGNBOARDS — THEIR  HISTORY.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

STRUTT’S  SPORTS  and  PASTIMES.  140  lUustrations. 

SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Portrait,  Memoir,  and  lUos. 
SYNTAX’S  THREE  TOURS.  Rowlandson’s  83  Coloured  Plates. 
THOMSON’S  SEASONS  and  CASTLE  of  INDOLENCE.  50  lUustrations. 
WALTON  and  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER  (Sir  Harris  Nicholas's 
Edition).  With  61  Plate  lUustrations. 

WRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  the  GEORGES.  Fairholt’s  Plates. 

WRIGHT’S  HISTORY  of  CARICATURE  and  of  the  GEOTESQUB.  Faib- 
holt’s  lUustrations. 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PlooadIlly,W. 


MESSRS.  LONGMAN  &  CO.’S 
LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.  New 

Series.  No.  84,  price  2a.  6d. 

Contents  : — 

ON  THE  USES  OF  A  LANDED  GENTRY. 

NOTES  ON  THE  'TURK. 

EYES  AND  EYE-GLASSES. 

MELANCHTHON. 

BRITISH  TRADE.— No.  IV.  Russian  Progress. 

BIOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

OUR  ARCTIC  VOYAGE,  By  the  Chaplain  of  the  “  Discovery,” 

DISCOVERIES  at  EPHESUS,  including  the  Site 

and  Remains  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A, 
Imperial  8vo.  copiously  Ulustrated,  price  63a. 

The  LIFE  of  ROBERT  FRAMPTON,  D.D.,  the 

Deprived  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  From  an  Original  MS.  Crown  8to.  with 
Portrait,  price  io«.  6<l. 

A  JOURNEY  of  1,000  MILES  THROUGH 

EGYPT  ,nd  NOBIA  to  th,  SECOND  CATAEACT  ot  th»  NILE.  Bjr 
Amelia  B.  Edwardh.  Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  lUustrations,  42«. 

[/n  Dfcember. 

A  YEAR  in  WESTERN  FRANCE,  By  M. 

Betham-Edwardb.  Crown  8vo.  [/n  a  few  daga, 

BEOWULF,  a  Heroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth  Century 

(Anglo-Saxon  Text  and  English  Translation),  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
Ac.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  8vo.  price  12i. 

The  CHILDHOOD  of  the  ENGLISH  NATION ; 

or,  the  Beginning  of  English  History.  By  Ellen  S.  Aiuutage.  Fop. 
8vo.  price  2a.  6d. 

The  PUZZLE  of  LIFE,  and  How  it  has  been  Put 

Together.  By  A.  NicOLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  niustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6a.  [On  December  7, 

EASTLAKE’S  HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE 

in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  Ac.  New  Edition,  with  about  90 
lUustratious.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  14«. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs. 

JA^XSO  Ve 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  New  Edition, 

with  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  price  81a  6d. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  New  Edition, 

with  II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  price  3U. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.  New  Edition,  with  27 

Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  price  21a. 

The  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  with  that  of  His  Types 

and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with 
81  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  price  42«. 

The  LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  Stigand.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  28r. 

The  CABINET  LAWY'ER  :  a  Popular  Digest  of  the 

Laws  of  England.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  extended  in  a  Supplement  to 
the  Present  Time.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  9«. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry  Dun- 

NiNG  Maclbod,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at- Law.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  la.  6d. 

OUR  NEW  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  as  Reconstructed 

under  the  Judicatnre  Acts,  including  the  Act  of  1876 ;  with  Comments 
on  their  Effect  and  Operation.  By  W.  F.  Finlahon,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  25  Coloured  Mape.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler, 
M.A.  Imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to.  price  la.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

RULES  of  the  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

By  Henry  MesGitAVE  Wilkins,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  price  1«. 

MILTON’S  SAMSON  AGONISTES,  with  Notes 

and  a  Glossary,  for  the  use  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the  Public 
Bzaminations.  By  I.  Plant  Fleming,  M.A.  B.C.L.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2a. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History. 

The  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  SECOND  CENTURY, 

or  the  Age  ot  the  Antonines.  By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cates,  M.A.  With 
2  Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2a.  6d. 


London,  LONGMANS  6i  CO. 
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A  NEW  STORY  BY  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

entitled  EREMA ;  or,  My  Father*8  Sin,  is  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.  The  First  Part 
appeared  in  the  November  Number. 

On  Noromlier  19,  No.  CCIV.,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  December. 

With  Illustrations  bj  Obuuoi  Dc  H auukb  and  Frank  Dickskk. 

Comes  TA. 

CARITX.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  XIX.— The  Holj  Inqni* 

Hition.  XX. — The  Pemglno.  XXI.— A  ConflJenoe. 

CULTUHK  AND  MODERN  ftJBTRY. 

TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLfi. 

CHARLES  OF  ORLB.tNd. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

BRB.\I.A  ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chap.  VII.— 
Discomfiture.  VIII. — A  Doubtful  Loss.  IX. — A  Water* 
spout.  X.— A  Nugget.  XI. — Rorers. 


POPULAE  NOVELS 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


MISS  BROUGHTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE. 

MESSRS.  R.  BENTLEY  ^  SON  beg  to  announce  that  a 
FULL  SUPPLY  of  MISS  BROUOHTON^S  New 
Novel,  “  JOANy  can  now  he  obtained  at  all  Libraries. 


Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  New  Novel. 

The  PARVENU  FAMILY;  or,  PHCEBE,  GIRL 

and  WIFE,  By  Pkrcy  FiTzoMtALD,  Author  of  “  Bella  Donna,”  “  Nerer 
Forgotten,”  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

EDINA.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of 

“  East  Lynne,”  “  The  Channings,”  Ac. 

A  HOERID  GIEL.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mar¬ 

garet’s  Engagement,”  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

SUCCESS  :  and  How  He  Won  It.  A  Story  of 

a  Strike.  From  the  German  of  E.  Warxer.  In  3  vols.,  crown  Sro. 

The  story  is  fresh  and  pure,  it  touches  some  of  the  tenderesfc  chords  of  our 
nature,  and  it  touches  them  with  no  uncertain  hand ;  it  is  full  of  pathos,  and  in 
its  quietness  and  purity  Is  a  relief  after  the  turgid  and  turbid  nonsense  with 
which  so  many  of  our  own  romance- writers  oyer  whelm  us.” — Saturday  Review. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


On  Monday  next,  at  all  Libraries. 

MR.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE 

SHADOW  OF  THE  SWOED 


TINEAU.  8  ToU.  [Inthepreu. 

ETRUSCAN  BOLOGNA :  a  Study.  By  Richard 

F.  Bl'rtox,  Author  of  ”  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Mecca,”  Ac.  SmaU 
8vo.,  10«.  6d. 

”  The  book  is  full  of  interest.  .  .  .  We  heartily  recommend  *  Etruscan  Bo¬ 
logna*  ai  pleasantly  yet  thoroughly  laying  open  to  the  English  reai^  a  mine  of 
most  Tain  ible  remains,  of  the  existence  of  which  rery  many  erra  of  English 
students  arc  as  yet  unau'are.” — John  BuU. 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 

VOLCANIC  ISLANDS  and  PARTS  of  SOUTH  AMERICA,  risitel  daring 
the  Voyage  of  H.M.8.  ”  Beagle.”  By  Ciiarum  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  ”  The  Structure  and  DUtributlon  of  Co.’Wl  Reefs,”  ”  The  Origin 
of  Species,”  Ac.  New  Edition,  with  Mape  and  lllnstratlons, 

LORENZO  DE’  MEDICI,  the  Magnificent. 

By  Aij^kko  vo.t  Rkumo.vt.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Robert  Ear- 
lUBox.  2  vols.,  30i. 

”  Such  works  ss  this  are  the  true  depositories  of  the  most  precious  materials 
of  lilstory ;  whether  for  the  p«>htical  or  historical  ktiitk>nt,  the  book  is  full  of 
attractions.  To  the  politician  it  will  be  a  Thosanrus  of  tnu  operation  of  theories 
and  pindples  of  government ;  to  the  devotee  of  biographical  literature  it  will 
bo  a  history  of  the  career  and  work  of  a  hoit  of  great  men  ;  to  the  votary  of  art 
it  will  be  a  manual  of  Its  principles  and  its  progress ;  to  the  scholar  it  will  be  an 
epitome  of  the  rise  of  world-famous  libraries  ;  to  tiiose  who  want  nothing  more 
tiiau  a  vividly  coloured  ac.-ount  of  society,  men,  manners,  and  morals,  at  one  of 
the  most  splendid  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  it  will  be  a  storehouse  of  con¬ 
stant  delight." — World,  Nov.  '^2. 

”  The  period  Is  in  many  ways  unique  almost  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Master  of  his  subject  os  Herr  von  Ueumont  is  throughout,  it  is  more  especially 
in  his  chapters  on  Florentiue  literature  aud  art.  on  the  work  of  the  Humanists, 
ou  the  old  life  of  the  guycitisciisof  tite  Arno,  that  the  reader  will  turn  with  ever- 
renewed  Intel est.  The  traiulatlou  is  everywhere  readable  ond  easy.” — Graphic. 

CAMILLE  DESMOULINS  and  HIS  WIPE : 

Pass.’igcs  from  the  History  of  the  Dantonists.  Founded  upon  New  and 
hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  Tmin^Iatel  from  the  French  of  Jcles 
CiJtnxTiB,  by  Mrs.  Casiikl.  Hoky.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  I6i. 

”  M.  Clarctie  is,  we  think,  best  in  *  Camille  Dcamonlins.*  .  .  .  Tlie  tragedy 
which  followed  tlie  arrest  of  the  Dantonists  readers  may  lie  left  to  stu  ly  for 
themselves  in  the  picturesiiue  and  sti  ring  pagi-s  of  M.  C'larctie’s  book.” 

Daily  .VeifA,  Nov.  16. 

**  A  clearness  of  style  and  vlvidnciu  of  delineation  which  are  worthy  o(  the 
highest  praise." — Albion. 

A  IIISTOliY  of  CRIME.  By  Luke  Owen 

PiKK.  Vol.  II.  From  the  Acoession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Present  Time. 
Demy  8ro.,  18s. 

New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  **  Law  and  God.** 

REASONABLE  SERVICE.  By  W.  Page- 

Roubrt.-i,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eye,  Suffolk,  Author  of  ”  Law  oud  God.”  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

”  Twelve  sermons  of  the  sam.*  character  and  excellency  ss  those  contained  in 
*  Law  and  God  ’ — the  same  In  their  directness  and  freshnesw,  in  the  thought 
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